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Before | gush about this issue’s stag- 
gering lineup of content, | want to take 
a minute to talk to you about The Leg- 
end of Zelda, and what it means to me. 


Nintendo’s courageous protagonist, his 
wise princess, and his power-hungry 
nemesis have been a part of my life 
since the late 1980s, when eight-year- 
old me scrimped and saved for nine 
months, doing odds and ends around 
the house, getting paid in quarters and 
crumpled dollar bills, to save up for a 
NES. Super Mario Bros. is the game that 
opened the door to videogames for me. 
The Legend of Zelda is what compelled 
me to run through and never look back. 


Zelda, in all its many incarnations, 
typifies what | love about the video- 
games medium. Zelda has everything. 
Brainteasers. Action. Mythology. And 
above all, a rich, beautiful world that 
changes time and again, never running 
short of crannies to explore and things 
to find. It is metaphorical, powerful, en- 
during. It is Zelda. 


This issue is devoted to Nintendo’s 
strong-but-silent Hylian hero, his 
friends, and his adventures — how they 
started, where they’ve gone, what they 
mean to us, and how they have influ- 
enced generations of game designers 
for 30 years and counting. 


There’s a lot to love about RETRO’s 11th 
issue. From the painterly cover depict- 
ing Zelda’s holy trinity of characters to 
the wide range of columns, feature ar- 
ticles, and retrospectives that celebrate 
Zelda and the RPGs inspired by it, our 
talented editors and staff outdid them- 
selves once again. 


Happy reading, 


DAVID L. CRADDOCK, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


In addition to serving as editor-in-chief of RETRO Magazine, DAVID L. CRADDOCK 
writes fiction as well as books chronicling videogame design and culture. His pub- 
lication credits include Stay Awhile and Listen and Dungeon Hacks. Follow him 


online at @davidicraddock. 
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was covering the 2007 Tokyo Game 

Show when a flurry of excitement hit 

the press room: Shigeru Miyamoto 

was about to make a surprise appear- 

ance at the Retro Game Awards. The 

crowd rushed to see the legend in 
person, extending him a warm greeting. 
But surprisingly, the event’s MC, Shinya 
Arino, got just as many cheers as Miya- 
moto. When he spoke his catchphrase, 
“Kacho on!” the crowd chanted it with 
him. | had no idea who he was, but knew | 
needed to find out. 


Shinya Arino is the host of a long-run- 
ning Japanese television program called 
GameCenter CX. Beginning in 2003, it has 
now aired over 200 one-hour episodes. 
During the program, Arino visits old video 
arcades, talks to famous people in the 
game industry, and delivers nostalgic 
looks at old games. Arino was already a fa- 
mous comedian before GameCenter CX, 
but had no reputation as a gamer. This 
lack of skill is actually an asset to the 
show because the meat of the program, 
and the parts Arino is most famous for, 
are the retro-game challenges and his 
struggles to complete them. Each episode 
the producers make him play a game, of- 
ten one as famously difficult as Makaimu- 
ra (Ghosts ’n Goblins), or notoriously ter- 
rible. Then he has to beat it. Arino seeks 


help from GameCenter CX staff, old guide 
books, cheat codes, and occasional guest 
gaming celebrities. 


> 


The most surprising thing about the se- 
ries is how popular it is. A show like this 
seems like it would only appeal to a select 
crowd of retro geeks, but it actually has 
strong mainstream appeal. Many people 
who watch the show would not identify 
themselves as gamers. They watch to see 
Arino’s reactions when he fails miserably 
at a game, and they celebrate with him 
when he can finally clear it. Much like how 
Iron Chef appeals to non-foodies, Game- 
Center CX is a breakout hit with non-gam- 
ers. It’s the only gaming-related show my 
wife will tolerate. 


Perhaps GameCenter CX is popular in Ja- 
pan because retro-game stores are popu- 
lar in Japan. Or maybe it is the popularity 
of GameCenter CX that keeps Japanese 
people coming to these shops even in the 
era of digital downloads and emulation. 
Either way, many retro stores have spe- 
cial sections, almost shrines, where they 
display games that were featured as chal- 
lenges on the show. 


Beyond the 19 seasons of GameCenter 
CX, there are the DVD sets (with new seg- 
ments), a feature film, and other associ- 
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GAMECENTER CX: 


JAPAN'S #1 RETRO-GAMING TV SHOW 


& BY KEVIN TAMBORNINO 


ated merchandise. My favorite tie-ins are, 
fittingly, the videogames. 


GameCenter games feature about a 
dozen smaller games made to look like 
vintage Famicom-, Super Famicom-, or 
Game Boy-era releases. Achieving a cer- 
tain score or reaching a certain level un- 
locks more challenges and, later on, more 
virtual game carts. Between sessions, 
you can read faux game magazines, talk 
to characters for tips, and hunt for cheat 
codes to help you progress. 


GameCenter CX 1 and 2 were released 
for the Nintendo DS. The third install- 
ment was for the Nintendo 3DS. In 2009, 
XSEED localized the first game in the 
west as Retro Game Challenge, the first 
official release of a GameCenter CX prod- 
uct outside of Japan. 2012 saw a DVD 
set of 14 English-translated episodes, 
dubbed Retro Game Master. That’s it for 
official English-language releases, but an 
active community continues subtitling 
the remaining shows and games. 


In 2011 | went back to Tokyo Game Show. 
Arino made a brief appearance on the 
third day. This time it was me chanting 
catchphrases and pushing against the 
crowd to try to get a better look at Ja- 
pan’s most famous retro gamer. 


KEVIN TAMBORNINO lives in Japan and is cocreator of the web series/podcast Famicom Dojo. He learned everything he knows 


about cooking from Burgertime. 
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BEING AND BYTES 


FINDING MEANINGFUL LIVES IN THE MEANINGLESS WORLDS OF ZELDA AND DARK SOULS. 


oth the Legend of Zelda and Dark 
Souls series include the theme of 
reoccurrence — events that have 
happened in the past and _ will 
happen again in the future. Yet 
building this into the lore means 
that, in a grand sense, individual game 
events are largely inconsequential. When 
you guide Link to defeating Ganon (or not) 
or the Chosen Undead to linking the fires 
(or not), all your work will be undone in a few 
dozen generations when the grand cycle 
plays out again with another Link or another 
Chosen Undead. Given the frivolity of life 
within these fictional worlds, can one find a 
meaningful existence in Hyrule or Lordran? 


One might look to absurdism for some 
answers. Absurdists claim that there is an 
inherent tension between human nature 
and the nature of the universe. Humans 
seek meaning to their lives, often looking 
beyond themselves to find it. But the 
world has no such built-in meaning. As the 
philosopher Camus puts it in The Myth of 
Sisyphus, “The absurd is born out of this 
confrontation between the human need [for 
meaning] and the unreasonable silence of 
the world.” The search for external truths 
is always futile, absurd. Yet Camus spends 
much of his philosophy attempting to show 
that life can still have meaning even in the 
face of the absurd. 


For Camus, Hyrule’s inhabitants have 
meaningful lives because they have, 
paradoxically, embraced absurdity. It is only 
when we know our lives are meaningless 
that we can find meaning by simultaneously 
accepting and rebelling against our lot. 
When we stop looking for meaning in the 
world, we are free to cultivate meaning 
within ourselves. Even as the moon falls 
from the sky in Majora’s Mask, townsfolk 


rebel against the meaninglessness of their 
impending deaths by living as they normally 
would — finding meaning in defiance of 
their fate. Tingle, with his hope of becoming 
a fairy, does not take meaning from the 
world (where it is physically impossible to 
achieve his goal), but instead finds meaning 
and happiness from his own strivings. 


The theme of accepting the absurd but 
nevertheless rebelling against it is 
seen most prominently in Link. It 

does not matter that Link’s actions 

are, game-to-game, irrelevant. In each, 

Link finds reasons within his own life 
and experiences to stand against Ganon. 
Even knowing that his role is preordained, 
Link’s strivings are his own. By embracing 
the absurdity of their situations, while 
nevertheless endeavoring in spite of it, Link 
and the Hylians can find true meaning to 
their lives. 


The characters in Dark Souls, on the other 
hand, never embrace the meaninglessness 
of life. They fail to look to the one place 
Camus claims meaning can be found: within. 
Rather than find purpose in their own decline, 
many characters place hope in some external 
salvation or in the undertaking of a grand 
redeeming quest. While the philosopher 
Kierkegaard asserted that placing faith in 
something beyond the world was enough to 
find meaning in the absurd (to make a “leap 
of faith”), Camus doubts this. 
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BY ANDREW MAGRATH 


The Souls universe seems to side with 
Camus. The First Flame, the Bed of Chaos, 
the illusion of Gwynevere are all, functionally, 
the same thing: an attempt to create some 
meaning in the world rather than in the self. 
All of these attempts inevitably fail. There is 
no meaning in or beyond Lordran. Without 
accepting the absurd, as do the Hylians, 
the Lordrans can never truly escape it. 
The great tragedy of Dark Souls is that the 
characters can never learn what players 
learn very quickly: Death does not matter, 
and when death is placed within the proper 
context of meaninglessness, you are finally 
free to enjoy yourself. 


So do not lament the falling moon. Do not 
praise the sun. Accept that your strivings 
are enough to be happy. 


ANDREW MAGRATH is a lecturer of philosophy. His interests include pop culture, logic, and the philosophy of physics. He has publica- 


tions in philosophy, rhetoric, and fiction. 
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o matter what game 
popularized a concept, 
with enough digging 
and creativity you can 
probably find an ear- 
lier precedent. For sur- 
vival horror, surely Pac-Man and 
Haunted House could qualify as 
progenitors? It’s the same with 
action-RPGs and The Legend of 
Zelda, released in Japan on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1986. We just have to 
comb through everything before 
that day...right? 


This genre sphere is extremely 
complex, originating alongside 
and overlapping traditional turn- 
based RPGs. That classifica- 
tion, at least, is easy. In Japan, 
you have two distinct eras: ex- 
perimental RPGs before Dragon 
Quest, and everything that came 
after. But when the combat as- 
pect is real-time the scope ex- 
pands exponentially, leading to 
many fringe examples. For ex- 
ample, to what extent should you 
include 2D side-scrollers? Could 
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Namco’s Dragon Buster be con- 
sidered part of the evolutionary 
tree that led to Symphony of 
the Night? Some say that Zelda 
isn’t even a “true” action-RPG. 
So let’s focus on games that as 
much as possible resemble it. 


If you trawl Japanese archives 
for pre-1986 games you can 
build a list that, to varying de- 
grees, fits the templates of The 
Legend of Zelda and its sequel 
The Adventure of Link. Some are 


obvious and achieved success, 
such as Marchen Veil, while oth- 
ers are so obscure even aficio- 
nados in Japan won’t recognize 
them. However, amid this Pre- 
cambrian explosion of invention 
stand two titanic software hous- 
es, each with its own celebrity 
auteur: Nihon Falcom with pro- 
grammer Yoshio Kiya, and T&E 
Soft with Tokihiro Naito, less 
known outside Japan but with a 
significant legacy. 


Kiya and Naito, two coding 
bards with a rivalry that lasts to 
this day. If you want to under- 
stand the context of early Japa- 
nese games without getting 
sidetracked too much, these two 
are a good starting point. 


Tangential 
genre exam- 
ples started 
forming in 
Japan circa 
1982, and in 
1983 Kiya’s 
Panorama- 
Toh was released — a bizarre 
hybrid of first-person dungeons, 
ASCII shopkeepers, and real- 
time overworld combat against 
lions, tanks, and...Nessie? Cod- 
ed mainly in BASIC with some 
assembly, it was a rough gem, 
which some regard as a spiri- 
tual “Dragon Slayer Zero.” In 
actual fact it started as a sequel 
to Falcom’s first game, Galactic 
Wars. “Partway through making 
it | kind of changed my mind,” 
says Kiya, “and it came out dif- 
ferently to what | intended. 
President Kato came up with 
the title; there’s not much rela- 
tion to Dragon Slayer.” 


a a 


Everything 
exploded in 
June 1984, 
starting with 
Namco’s 
arcade __re- 
lease of The 
Tower of 
Druaga, and 
Q4 seeing three prominent re- 
leases across multiple computer 
formats: Kiya’s Dragon Slayer; 
Naito’s Hydlide; and the obscure 
Courageous Perseus, by Cos- 
mos Computer. What’s interest- 
ing is the influence of Namco’s 
Masanobu Endou during those 
nascent days, even if indirectly. 
As Kiya explains, “Il saw Kazurou 
Morita’s Alphos and _ realized 
you can actually make scrolling 
games on the PC-8801!” (Alphos 
was an officially licensed clone 
of Endou’s Xevious, regarded as 
“genius code” and doing things 
thought impossible on early 
computers.) “I decided if Morita 
can do it, then | should be able 
to. That’s exactly how | came to 
make Dragon Slayer.” 


Endou also influenced Naito, 
who explains Hydlide’s origins: 
“It just came to me. [Laughs] At 
the time, | was in love with The 
Black Onyx and Endou’s The 
Tower of Druaga. So Hydlide was 
roughly inspired by those. | liked 
action games, but | also liked 
role-playing games, so | tried to 
mix them together.” 


Courageous Perseus predates 
Hydlide and possibly also Drag- 
on Slayer, but never saw the 
same sales or sequels. It did 
however motivate others, as Nai- 
to’s colleague Yasuo Yoshikawa 
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explains. “Without a doubt the 
greatest crisis for Hydlide was 
when Naito-kun saw the advert 
for Courageous Perseus! His 
face turned a sickly color, like the 
whole world was coming to an 
end. He picked himself up, but at 
the time we felt we were in trou- 
ble.” To which Naito adds, “The 
blended graphics looked excel- 
lent, and the concept looked 
nearly identical to an action- 
RPG. | remember being shocked. 
Later, | saw the actual game, and 
was relieved to discover it went 
in a different direction to Hydlide. 
Courageous Perseus was closer 
to an RPG, whereas Hydlide was 
closer to an action game. They 
were actually quite different.” 


Hydlide sold phenomenally well. 
“By 1986,” Naito reveals, “con- 
sole games outsold computer 
games significantly. The Fami- 
com version alone sold a million 
copies, whereas the combined 
sales for all computer platforms 
also reached one million. In Ja- 
pan when a successful music art- 
ist sells a million copies Toshiba 
EMI gives you a plaque to com- 
memorate. We received one for 
Hydlide, which may have been 
the only computer game to re- 
ceive one.” 


“| didn’t care about how much 
my game sold, or if it sold at all,” 
recalls Kiya. “At the time | didn’t 
have any specific ideas. Nowa- 
days you start with a concept and 
decide how to make the game, 
what to put in it. But at the time 
| didn’t even know that was the 
way to make games! So up until 
Dragon Slayer | just started pro- 
gramming and whatever | hap- 
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YOSHIO KIYA 


Starting with an im- 
ported Apple Il, Yoshio 
Kiya played games like 
Wizardry and Ultima. 
Originally a car me- 
chanic, he switched 
to NEC’s’ PC-8801 
computer and began 
making games for 
Falcom in exchange 
for PC hardware. He 
programmed the com- 
pany’s first three re- 
leases from home: Ga- 
lactic Wars, Computer 
The Golf, and Panora- 
ma-Toh. Afterward 
he joined fulltime, 
helming the Dragon 
Slayer and Sorcerian 
series, helping define 
action-RPGs in Japan. 
Perhaps best known 
in America for creating 
Legacy of the Wizard. 
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TOKIHIRO NAITO 


Originally a hobbyist 
developer, Tokihiro 
Naito placed high in 
a 1984 programming 
contest, thrusting the 
young coder into the 
spotlight. He joined 
T&E Soft and his 
second professional 
game, Hydlide, was 
a runaway success: 
It received ports to 
all computer formats 
at the time and even 
Nintendo’s Famicom, 
smashed the  two- 
million sales mark, 
and captured the 
hearts of Japanese 
players (who regard- 
ed Naito as a rock- 
star). Although less 
popular in America, 
the Hydlide series 
originated regenerat- 
ing health and influ- 
enced several sub- 
sequent Japanese 
developers. 
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pened to think of | stuck in, mix- 
ing in a whole bunch of things | 
thought would be cool.” 


“Dragon Slayer was designed 
to draw the background in the 
VRAM1 plane and characters in 
the VRAM2 plane,” says Naito. “It 
was cheap-looking compared to 
Hydlide; | didn’t feel threatened by 
it. Later, however, the programmer 
Kiya-san himself became a threat! 
[Laughs] Kiya-san is a genius; I’m 
just an ordinary guy. Back then, | 
just happened to come out on top 
among ordinary people.” 


Dragon Slayer was important, 
but Kiya’s best-selling 1985 
sequel Xanadu was revolution- 
ary. “Everything up to Xanadu 
wasn’t really a game, and ev- 
erything from there is when 
games really started to take 
shape. At the time no one knew 
what a game was and everyone 
just kind of went along and fig- 
ured it out,” says Kiya. “Up until 
then the way disks were used 
was just wrong; people were 
also still using cassette tapes! 
| wanted to show: This is how 
disks should be used, this is 
how much better the hardware 
is. It was also really hard mak- 
ing games where there’s lots of 
movement. So | thought about 
how to make fun games where 
you could move around a lot. 
Also with Xanadu there was 
great variety in the number of 
characters. People were sur- 
prised, so afterward Falcom fo- 
cused on bigger numbers. From 
then on Japanese computer 
games really did change.” 


Naito shares a similar view on 
the action-RPG genre’s matura- 
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tion. “Japa- 
nese people 
didn’t have a 
well-defined 
sense of the 
RPG. | sus- 
pect that 
because of 
this, creators 
took the appearance and at- 
mosphere of the RPG as a ba- 
sic reference, and constructed 
new types of games according 
to their own individual sensibili- 
ties. In my case, | was inspired 
by Advanced Dungeons & 
Dragons and fairy illustrations 
in books from the west, and de- 
veloped my own idiosyncratic 
view of the genre.” 


Naito was also heavily influ- 
enced by Star Wars. For his 
Hydlide sequel, released 1985, 
there was a “Force” bar, Jedi- 
style training, and black crys- 
tals which stopped HP regen- 
eration, as if being corrupted 
by the Dark Side. “I was a big 
fan of Star Wars. That sequence 
when the wings open on the X- 
Wing, that scene still gives me a 
thrill today.” 


Unbeknownst to either devel- 
oper, some of their influences 
eerily reflect one another. As 
Kiya revealed, “One thing that 
became a big influence was 
at the time | bought some Ad- 
vanced Dungeons & Dragons 
books, read 
through 
them, and 
later started 
creating 
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at Falcom] there was a book 
called Dictionary of Imaginary 
Places by Alberto Manguel, and 
it was basically an encyclope- 
dia with medieval European 
stories. We read all through 
that and got ideas. When we 
developed a game we decided 
the kind we wanted to make, 
the basic concept, and then we 
flipped through and arbitrarily 
decided: We’ll use this story.” 
Astonishingly, this single book 
influenced Falcom’s creation of 
the Ys series. 


Releases of Zelda-esque games 
continued and January 1986 
gave us Kazurou Morita’s Riglas, 
featuring full-color graphics and 
horizontal scrolling. A month 
later Shigeru Miyamoto’s classic 
elf-boy adventure finally came 
out, thus ending our game of 
“catch the precedent,” while 
subsequent years saw an ex- 
panding roster of similar titles. 


Understanding games which 
predate Zelda, despite many of 
them being nigh unplayable to- 
day, highlights the Zelda series’ 
greatest strength: easy acces- 
sibility without compromising 
depth. The original Zelda might 
lack the scrolling of Dragon 
Slayer or Riglas, but it present- 
ed a challenging quest in a way 
that was inviting. Of course, 
focusing on Kiya and Naito for 
early action-RPGs is akin to 
saying only Nintendo and Sega 
made 16-bit games. 


There’s an enormous back-cat- 
alog of Japanese games, espe- 
cially of the role-playing variety. 
It’s worth donning a sword and 
shield and exploring them. 


WOODY POCO 


Released October 1986 
for a range of computers, 
Woody Poco just misses 
out on predating Zelda. Al- 
though a linear action-RPG, 
you could equip weapons 
and tools in each hand, 
buy items, sleep at hotels, 
gamble, bribe NPCs, eat to 
reduce hunger (allowing HP 
to recharge), plus it had con- 
tinually changing day/night 
cycles, affecting NPCs, and 
visually distinct seasons. 


Most significantly you could 
steal items from shops, the 
same as in Link’s Awaken- 
ing. And like Link’s Awak- 
ening, doing so labeled you 
a thief and enemy of the 
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shopkeeper(s). Woody Po- 
co’s creator Takaki Kobayas- 
hi laughed when it was sug- 
gested Nintendo copied him. 
“Thank you, but I’m embar- 
rassed to be complimented 
like that! | think we just hap- 
pened to come first. | doubt 
they copied us. Woody Poco 
was simply the result of us 
putting ideas that we could 
implement into the game. | 
don’t think it was important 
enough to be copied!” 


As for the game’s diverse 
content, it was partly prag- 
matism and partly amuse- 
ment. “There wasn’t any 
predefined concept. Our 
tendency was to include ev- 
erything we had into what- 
ever we were making. Not 
just ideas, but everything we 
had,” says Kobayashi em- 
phatically. “That was when 
the PC-8801mkIISR was 
released, and it had more 
colors. There was a_ func- 
tion called ‘palette’ where 
you could change colors via 
the hardware. So | came up 
with that concept of chang- 
ing times, day and night, and 
the changing seasons, just to 
use the palette function.” 
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JOHN SZCZEPANIAK has been a journalist for over 10 years and written for more than 20 publications, 
including Retro Gamer, GamesTM, Official PSM, Game Developer, and Gamasutra. His latest book, The 
Untold History of Japanese Game Developers: Vol. Il, is available on Amazon. All interview quotes taken 
from The Untold History of Japanese Game Developers. Screenshots kindly provided by Hardcore Gam- 
ing 101 and MobyGames. 
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“BOY, This is Really Expensive!” 
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The Best and worst rela Mech 


BY PATRICK SCOTT PATTERSON 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF THE TRIFORCE OF ZELDA MERCH: FOOD, FIGURES, AND PRINCESS KISSES. 


hings used to be different in the 

World of Nintendo. With the rise of 

the NES, offers to license Nintendo 

properties came fast and furious to 

the Big N. Licensed merchandise 

for games such as Pac-Man and 
Donkey Kong had served companies well 
during the first North American videogame 
boom, so with videogames red hot again in 
1988, in came more licensed products than 
you could shake a magic mushroom at. 


The majority of this merchandise centered 
on The Legend of Zelda and Super Mario 
Bros., considered Nintendo’s golden geese. 
With the 30th anniversary of the release of 
the original Legend of Zelda this February, 
let’s take time to look back at some Zelda 
merchandise from an era when Nintendo 
was willing to sign off on just about any- 
thing. That is to say, from 1987 to 1989. 


NINTENDO POWER LUNCH BOX 

Just one of many items Link and friends had 
to share with Mario and Luigi, this one sees 
the superstar plumbers enjoying a game of 
the underrated Zelda Il: The Adventure of 
Link. If only graphics like those seen in this 
rendition existed at the time, the Internet 
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might actually give Zelda // its proper due. 
This product also stands as a short-lived ef- 
fort by Nintendo to promote Nintendo Pow- 
er magazine through licensed merchandise. 
While the magazine would live on for ages, 
this practice ceased fairly quickly after this 
product came to be. 


No confirmation on whether the Mario Bros. 
actually finished The Adventure of Link. Giv- 
en how hard it was they could be forgiven 
for giving up to pursue a less challenging foe. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA FIGURINES 


These figurines 
were meant as 
display pieces 


and trophies for 
the growing Nin- 


tendo fanbase, 
with a place to 
write your high 


score. Not as cool 
as an actual ac- 
tion figure, so us 
crazy NES kids of 
the day didn’t re- 
ally jump for joy over these. | remember a 
small army of them collecting dust at a Tom 
Thumb Page grocery store well past the 
SNES’ debut. 


But the last laugh belongs to those who did 
buy and manage to hold onto some of these, 
as they are now sought-after collectibles with 
today’s modern-day retro collectors. 


NINTENDO CEREAL SYSTEM 

Ralston, continuing the Nintendo relation- 
ship that saw it produce Donkey Kong and 
Donkey Kong Junior cereals in the early 
1980s, released this cereal at the peak of 


the NES heyday. 
The Zelda fran- 
chise split time 
with Super Mario 
Bros. again, with 
each brand get- 
ting its own fla- 
vors within the 
box. The Mario 
Bros. got a fruity 
flavor while Zelda % - 
got berry, mostly because nobody wanted 
to buy a cereal that tasted like mushrooms 
and medicine. 


Unfortunately, the Nintendo game counsel- 
ors were unable to provide tips for the Nin- 
tendo Cereal System. It apparently wasn’t in 
their scripts. If they were, they might have 
suggested holding on to some boxes, as 
they have become quite collectible today. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA WIND-UP TOYS 
Yet another ex- 
ample of “why 
didn’t you just 
give us some ac- 
tion figures” ex- 
isted in this rare- 
ly seen series 
of Legend of 
Zelda _ wind-up 


toys. Despite 
sporting the of- 
ficial Nintendo 


Seal of Quality, poor Link looks more like a 
wired Keebler Elf than the Hero of Hyrule. 
To increase the potential excitement of the 
product, we are treated to pictures of Link 
helping up an old lady and seemingly at- 
tempting to insert the Triforce into the logo 
at the top of the package. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA BOARD GAME 
Take a break from the videogame excite- 
ment of the Legend of Zelda to play a board- 
game version! Following the success of the 
Pac-Man board game, numerous other vid- 
eogame hits were attempted in board-game 
form. None of them caught on, which makes 
it all the more puzzling why Milton Bradley 
would try again with Zelda. 


At least the board-game versions of games 
like Frogger and Zaxxon were based on 
games you had to hit the arcade to play. If we 
wanted to play The Legend of Zelda at home, 
there was already a clear path to do so. 


NELSONIC WATCHES 
Another attempt 
to recreate a pop- 
ular trend from 
the early 1980s, 
Nelsonic tapped 
the Legend of 
Zelda along with 3 
Super Mario Bros. er 

for a series of game watches. For those kids 
whose teachers never paid attention, things 
like these were a godsend in an era when 
everyone didn’t already have more portable 
electronics than the guy from Get Smart. 


These found mixed success, however, as 
shortly after their release came the Nintendo 
Game Boy, which forever changed the idea 
of portable videogame entertainment. Which 
didn’t stop Nintendo from trying again. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA TRASH CAN 
Somebody somewhere 
thought that Nintendo 
fans would want a Leg- 
end of Zelda trash can, 
so they made one. Pos- 
sible contents could in- 
clude early hand-drawn 
game maps, thousands 
of pages of annoying Metroid passwords, 
and possibly the wind-up toy shown earlier 
in this article. 


Being made of easily dented metal, these 
are quite hard to find in good condition to- 
day, when and if you can find them at all. 


LEGEND OF ZELDA CLOCK 
Another possible 
candidate for 
the trash can 
above would 
be this cheap 
plastic clock, 
complete with 
Link doing his 
own impression 
of Porky Pig’s “That’s 
All Folks!” It would appear that battling a 
skeleton is on his 3:00 agenda, with similar 
battles scheduled for 6:00 and 9:00. 


TIPS & TACTICS BOOK 
An in-house publication, 
this “Legend of Zelda |n- 
struction Booklet” stands 
out as one of the first 
walkthrough guides in 
adventure-game history. 
It was only available via 
mail order, using forms 
found in Nintendo Fun 
Club News and Nintendo Power. Inside 
were maps, tips, and hints that didn’t ar- 
rive with the game itself. In the pre-Internet 
days, things like this were rare and valuable, 
and due to the mail-order-only aspect of the 
book, most players never had one. 


As of this writing, it would set someone 
back at least $60 to grab one of these off 
of Amazon.com and $20-$40 on eBay, 
depending on condition. Maybe we should 
have ordered them new. 


PATRICK SCOTT PATTERSON is a videogame veteran who actually quoted the Legend of 
Zelda cartoon when he was a kid. Don’t tell anyone. 
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THE LEGEND OF ZELDA CARTOON 
Not merchandise, per se, but still an ex- 
ample of Legend of Zelda licensing that 
hasn’t been seen since. These cartoon 
shorts were relegated to Friday afternoons 
as part of the slapstick Super Mario Bros. 
Super Show! 


While it holds the distinction of being the 
first media to ever chronicle Link and Zel- 
da’s adventure, fans are mixed on the car- 
toon’s legacy. Link is annoying and snarky, 
seemingly more interested in some private 
adventures with the princess than in defeat- 
ing Ganon. He also really wants to be ex- 
cused for some reason. 


ZELDA GAME & WATCH 

Nintendo added to its own lineup of Game & 
Watch titles by converting Ze/da toward the 
end of the longtime brand’s run. The two- 
screen design was more famously used with 
the Nintendo DS and 3DS portables later 
on, making for a neat conversation piece 
with younger gamers. 


Coming at the end of the G&W run, they 
didn’t sell well, but are now prized by loyal 
Nintendo collectors. 
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THE 100 GREATEST CONSOLE VIDEO GAMES: 1977-1987 


[HE LEGEND OF ZELDA 


THE ORIGINAL ZELDA REMAINS ONE OF THE BEST GAMES OF THE 8-BIT ERA. 


higeru Miyamoto’s The Legend 

of Zelda was, for many Ameri- 

cans, their first role-playing 

game. In fact, worried that the 

game might confuse players, 

Nintendo included a toll-free 
number in the manual so folks could call 
the company for help. This was the gene- 
sis of Nintendo’s game counselor hotline, 
which, during its peak, maintained a staff 
of 200 operators. 


An action-oriented RPG, Zelda, viewed 
from a top-down perspective, borrowed 
some of the exploration elements of Adven- 
ture for the Atari 2600, but upped the ante 
considerably (to put it mildly) with larger 
worlds to explore, vastly superior graphics, 
ingeniously conceived puzzles, a sweeping 
musical score, and a much greater empha- 
sis on hack-n-slash swordplay. 


As with virtually any RPG, The Legend of 
Zelda _ is story-driven. Players control a 
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BY BRETT WEISS 


young, elfin hero named Link as he jour- 
neys through Hyrule, hoping to defeat 
the evil Ganon, rescue Princess Zelda 
(whom Ganon is holding captive), and re- 
store the fabled land to its former glory. 
To perform this considerable task, Link 
must find the eight fragments of the Tri- 
force of Wisdom. 


The Legend of Zelda takes place in two 
areas: the overworld, which is brightly lit 
and filled with forests, lakes, and moun- 
tains; and the underworld, an under- 
ground maze of dangerous labyrinths 
where the Triforce segments are hidden. 
The action starts in the overworld, which 
harbors many entrances to the labyrinths, 
including some hidden deep in forests 
and mountains. The intricate world Mi- 
yamoto created was inspired by the de- 
signer’s childhood, in which he explored 
the caves, lakes, forests, and villages of 
his native Sonobe, Japan. 


Link relies heavily on his sword and 
shield to fight the assortment of crea- 
tures he will encounter in Hyrule. He can 
upgrade his standard weaponry, and he 
can use (and store in inventory acces- 
sible via a subscreen) such items as a 
compass, a map, keys, a ladder for cross- 
ing holes and rivers, a raft for crossing 
seas and lakes, boomerangs (wooden 
and magical), bows, arrows (wooden and 
silver), rings which reduce damage in- 
flicted by enemies, a power bracelet for 
lifting rocks, candles to light the way, a 
magic wand and book for casting fiery 
spells, and bombs for destroying ene- 
mies and opening holes in walls. 


Rupees, which act as currency for pur- 
chasing items from merchants, are scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom, and the 
items can be used in a variety of ways 
to solve puzzles, including tantalizing 
moments when you can see items and 
areas, yet not access them directly. 


The combat is better than in most early 
RPGs, with Link battling a nice assort- 
ment of creatures that pounce, fly, fire 
spears, shoot fireballs, walk in varying 
patterns and at different speeds, and 
more. Enemy types include Tektites (spi- 
dery things), Octoroks (octopi that spit 
rocks), Peahats (flower ghosts), Moblins 
(bulldog-like goblins), and Armos (stone 
soldiers), among others. 


In High Score! The Illustrated History of 
Electronic Games (2002, McGraw-Hill/ 
Osbourne), Miyamoto spoke about de- 
signing the game: “The first Legend of 
Zelda was created based upon the origi- 
nal concept of a ‘miniature garden that 
you can put inside your drawer,’ inside 
of which the player can freely explore... 
| tried to make a game where the next 
move the player is supposed to make is 
not already determined. Each player has 
to decide the route he or she thinks is 
best and take the best possible action. 
Another big element is that players 
themselves can grow...you see and feel 
that Link actually grows.” 


The Legend of Zelda’s nonlinear play 
and epic scale have countless admir- 
ers. In High Score!, the authors said that 
Zelda “may be the most perfect game 
ever made.” In Game Informer #100, Zel- 
da was referred to as “perfect in every 
conceivable way,” earning the number- 
one spot in the issue’s list of “Top 100 
Games of All Time.” In Electronic Gam- 
ing Monthly #200, Zelda came in at 
number five in their list of “The Greatest 
200 Videogames of Their Time,” which 
ranked the titles in terms of influence on 
their generation of games. 


Matt Fox, in The Video Games Guide 
(2006, Boxtree), said that many things 
about The Legend of Zelda were special, 
“but most special of all was the feeling 
of deep immersion you got while on 
Link’s quest. The forests, seas, towns, 
and dungeons of Hyrule are seen from a 
top-down view and together make up a 
hugely expansive and convincing game- 
world. All it took was a couple of hours 
spent exploring this world, to make dis- 
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covering every last location and hidden 
secret a burning obsession.” 


The Legend of Zelda does indeed of- 
fer much to explore, but visuals aren’t 
its strong point (at least compared to 
certain other NES titles from the same 
year), as Steven Schwartz pointed out in 
Compute!’s Guide to Nintendo Games: 
“The graphics are The Legend of Zelda’s 
greatest weakness. Particularly in the 
outerworld, Link and the creatures he 
meets are a bit too much like Munchkins 
and Muppets to evoke any real feelings 
of fear. Everything — including Link — 
seems a few sizes too small.” 


Like most everyone else, however, 
Schwartz was a big fan of the game, call- 
ing it “an adventure in every sense of the 
word...the game offers days (or weeks) 
of exciting play.” 


Schwartz has mixed feelings about the 
sound, saying, “The music is good, es- 
pecially the haunting tune played in the 
dungeon and the one used for the open- 
ing screens. The outerworld music is 
more cartoonish and wears thin quickly. 
The sound effects are handled well.” 


Encased in a shiny gold cartridge (and 
later in traditional gray), The Legend 
of Zelda was the first NES game to fea- 
ture battery backup for saving progress 
(there are three save slots), is the fourth- 
bestselling NES title of all time (though 
it’s now hard to find complete in box), 
and is one of the most influential games 
in the history of the industry, paving the 
way for numerous likeminded action- 
RPGs to follow, including such brilliant 
sequels as The Legend of Zelda: A Link 
to the Past (1992, Super Nintendo), The 
Legend of Zelda: Ocarina of Time (1998, 
Nintendo 64), The Legend of Zelda: 
Twilight Princess (2006, GameCube, 
Wii), and The Legend of Zelda: Skyward 
Sword (2011, Wii). 


The first Zelda sequel was Zelda II: The 
Adventure of Link, which was released 
for the NES in 1988 (and the Game Boy 
Advance in 2004). It’s a quality title that 
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would’ve made this book if released a 
year earlier, but it did disappoint certain 
fans of the original with its altered game- 
play, steep difficulty level, and side- 
scrolling viewpoint. 


Getting back to the original The Legend 
of Zelda, it was also released for the 
Game Boy Advance (2004, via the “Clas- 
sic NES Series”), the Nintendo Wii (2006, 
Virtual Console), and the Nintendo 3DS 
(2011, Virtual Console). 


Whatever system you play The Legend of 
Zelda on, you’ll likely have a blast. Just 
stay away from those awful Philips CD-i 
offshoots: Link: The Faces of Evil (1993), 
Zelda: The Wand of Gamelon (1993), and 
Zelda’s Adventure (1995). % 


BRETT WEISS is the author of The 100 Greatest Console Video Games: 1977-1987, available through Amazon.com, Barnesand- 
noble.com, and at Barnes & Noble bookstores. For more information, check out Brett’s blog at brettweisswords.com. 
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THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST REMAKING ONE 


OF THE GREATEST GAMES OF ALL TIME (AGAIN). 


ery few videogames have capti- 
vated audiences like The Legend 
of Zelda: Ocarina of Time. As the 
first 3D title in the Zelda series, 
Ocarina of Time redefined what 
it meant to be an action-RPG. 
Similar to what Final Fantasy VII did for 
turn-based JRPGs, Ocarina of Time intro- 
duced Link and Zelda to a new generation 
of gamers. No longer constrained to a 2D 
backdrop with tiny sprites, Ocarina beck- 
oned you to explore an open 3D world. 


More than 17 years have passed since 
the initial release of Ocarina of Time, and 
those once-gorgeous graphics now look 
like a blend of awkwardly placed polygons. 
Even the most die-hard fans will have a dif- 
ficult time arguing that the Nintendo 64 
version of the game is still “pretty.” 


That first-generation 3D aesthetic has 
aged less gracefully than nearly any other 
in gaming history, so the combination of a 
cult-like fan following and the evolution of 
HD graphics has led to Ocarina of Time be- 
coming one of the most requested console 
remakes ever. There are few other titles 
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that carry the same weight as Ocarina of 
Time, with the previously mentioned FF7 
being the rare exception. With the an- 
nouncement of a complete FF7 remake 
from Square Enix, is it also time for Ocari- 
na of Time to receive a graphical overhaul? 


The seemingly obvious answer to this 
question is that Ocarina of Time not only 
should be remade, but deserves a fresh 
face more than almost any other game. 
Not only has Ocarina of Time sold more 
copies than any other Ze/da game, but 
its 3DS version, released 13 years after 
the original, remains the most popular re- 
make in the series’ history. If nearly 4 mil- 
lion people are interested in a handheld 
port given a new paint job, imagine the 
sales generated by a truly new version of 
the game. 


Beside the fact that an Ocarina of Time 
remake would make an insane amount of 
money, it would also allow the next gen- 
eration of gamers to experience the ad- 
venture. Attempting to introduce a child 
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to Ocarina of Time in its current state, 
either through port or emulation, may not 
lead to the desired experience. There are 
plenty of other action-adventure games 
out there that look absolutely stunning, 
and children tend to be attracted to things 
that look cool. 


Although Ocarina of Time was a modern 
marvel back in 1998, it’s definitely hard 
to get past the angular character designs 
and low-quality textures in 2016. The 
core gameplay is still amazing, and vet- 
eran gamers understand this, but today 
it would likely not go over well as some- 
one’s first Zelda experience. 


This is exactly why a complete remake is 
necessary. We all want to share our favor- 
ite Ocarina experiences with our friends 
and children: that first ride on Epona, that 
obnoxious yet rewarding journey through 
the Water Temple, the fight against a shad- 
owy reflection of yourself, knowing that 
becoming stronger would only make Dark 
Link even more powerful. Then, of course, 
there was the moment that Sheik shocked 
us all by revealing their true identity. 


Not only is there demand for an official 
remake, but there have even been fan 
projects to recreate the game with newer 
game engines. In January 2016 YouTube 
personality CryZENx began recreating 
the world of Ocarina of Time in Unreal 
Engine 4. Initially he reconstructed the 
Temple of Time, and after overwhelming 
positive feedback he went on to remake 
Zora’s Domain and the Great Fairy Foun- 


tain. Although it’s unlikely that Nintendo 
would ever allow an Unreal Engine 4 ver- 
sion of Ocarina of Time to circulate for 
long, it’s amazing to witness these classic 
locations reimagined through a modern 
graphics engine. 


All that said, it’s possible that a recreation 
would do more harm than good. 


First off, Ocarina of Time would need to be 
rebuilt from the ground up. With the state 
of its graphics, a mere remaster or reskin 
wouldn’t do it justice. The 3DS version of 
Ocarina of Time did an excellent job of 
preserving the original game while pro- 
viding updated character models, better 
framerates, and smoother character ani- 
mations, but this wasn’t enough to bring it 
in line with modern games. 
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A complete remake comes with its own 
set of problems. The biggest issue is 
that things will change. We’ve seen sev- 
eral differences in the few revisions that 
Ocarina of Time has already had. These 
include changes to symbols, music, and 
the Skull Kid design. The Gerudo symbol 
was modified due to it resembling Islamic 
icons and the Fire Temple chanting was 
removed after Nintendo realized it was 
actually an Islamic prayer. And Nintendo 
made changes to the Skull Kid’s face to 
less resemble racist caricatures. 


Furthermore, it’s likely that Nintendo 
would add more content or expand upon 
original quests in the game. There are 
potentially negative and positive aspects 
to additional content, but again, it would 
change the experience. There are plenty 
of other games in the Zelda franchise that 
deliver something different, and Ninten- 
do should continue to create variety, but 
Ocarina of Time doesn’t need to adapt to 
current culture. 


Finally, it will be impossible to please 
everyone. It doesn’t matter how amaz- 
ing of a job Nintendo does with an 
Ocarina of Time remake, there will al- 
ways be a group of people who find 
things wrong with it. Every announce- 
ment for the FF7 remake has been met 
with both support and backlash. Each 
new feature makes some fans excited 
while others curse anything that devi- 
ates from the initial source. There are so 
many new tools available for developers 
that it would be a shame to not utilize a 
handful of them to create new features, 
but each changes makes it less authen- 
tic to the original. 


These are all potential hazards when 
messing with a masterpiece. However, 
with Nintendo’s history of releasing 
high-quality products, it’s likely that 
more good would come to Zelda fans 
than harm. Unfortunately, no amount of 
fan support truly matters until Nintendo 
officially decides that it’s time. 
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is a resident of Tempe, Arizona, and a graduate of the Walter Cronkite School of Journalism and Mass Commu- 
nication. He has been involved in the videogame industry since 2011 and served two combat tours with the U.S. Army. 
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BY PRESTON BURT 


BOARDS AND BUMPERS 


RPGS, ACTION- 
ADVENTURES, 
& OTHER 
FANTASTICAL 
GENRES 
REIMAGINED 
AS PINBALL 
TABLES. 
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ROLLERS OF THE REALM 

If you’re looking for a physical pinball table 
to get your role-playing fix, your options are 
sorely limited. Countless pinball machines 
have featured typical RPG elements like 
castles, dragons, swordsmen, and dam- 
sels in distress. But aside from Bally’s 1987 
Dungeons and Dragons pin, few pinball 
tables include RPG-like gameplay elements. 
Fortunately, a few virtual tables help fill the 
gap, with none more fun and inventive than 
Rollers of the Realm. 


Unlike most other RPG-styled pinball games, 
Rollers of the Realm takes you on an actual 
quest, complete with an intriguing storyline, 
fleshed-out characters, battles, mana, and 
more. It sure sounds like a typical RPG, but 
do | need to remind you that this is a pinball 
game? So how does it work? In one word, 
flawlessly. In more words? Rollers of the 
Realm rolls a natural 20. 


You've got to hand it to the folks at Phantom 
Compass for mashing familiar RPG concepts 
together with the physics-based properties 
of pinball. The Toronto-based indie studio 
released the game a few years ago, when it 
was a finalist for IndieCade and a breath of 
fresh air to both the digital pinball and RPG 


marketplaces. At its heart, Rollers is a role- 
playing game, but the pinball aspect sets it 
apart, mostly because it’s unlike any other 
pinball game currently on the market. 


The physics are similar, but where tradi- 
tional pinball tables come with static layouts 
with defined targets and cycling modes that 
build points, Rollers of the Realm makes 
you interact with different environments to 
achieve goals, battle grunts, find treasure, 
and complete campaigns to level up and 
advance the storyline. You start the game 
as a lowly female rogue, complete with 
backstory delivered by top-notch voice tal- 
ent, but can eventually play as 10 swappable 
characters such as a knight and a healer, all 
represented by balls. Each er...character is 
represented with unique size, weight, and 
stats which all affect how you interact with 
the medieval landscape. 


Bandits, barrels, and rats all offer interaction 
with the ball and serve as roaming targets 
to upgrade stats and special abilities as 
your party levels up. After each stage, you 
can cash in on the loot discovered during a 
quest to purchase special equipment, multi- 
pliers, weapons, and potions, because what 
would an RPG be without hoarding and 


shopping? The learning curve is pretty easy, 
letting you select a challenging mode or a 
more casual experience. 


Die-hard pinball fans may be turned off by 
the gameplay. While Rollers of the Realm 
does use familiar pinball elements, it can 
be halting at times, and lacks some of the 
much-needed flow of regular silverball 
games. That said, it bears repeating that it’s 
the pinball elements of this game that set 
it apart as a fresh and exciting game com- 
pared to its role-playing counterparts. What 
previously seemed like two completely 
different gameplay models have come to- 
gether to make Rollers of the Realm some- 
thing special and unlike anything you’ve 
played before. 


Rollers of the Realm is currently available for 
Windows PC, PS4, and PS Vita. 


THE LEGEND OF THE LEGEND 

OF ZELDA PINBALL MACHINE 
Spinning videogame properties into pin- 
ball machines has been a somewhat com- 
mon practice throughout the years. The 
early ‘80s saw Pac-Man and Ms. Pac-Man, 
Q*bert, and Spy Hunter, while the ‘90s 
would serve us Street Fighter Il and Super 
Mario Bros. among others. How could it 
be, however, that we were robbed of what 
could have been the greatest videogame 
pinball machine ever made? 


In 1992, Gottlieb Premiere was hot off of a 
successful run of Super Mario Bros. pinball 
machines, its first-ever game to use a now- 
standard dot-matrix display. It was so pop- 
ular that they even made a miniature, kid- 
sized pinball game called Super Mario Bros. 
Mushroom World. (It’s really cute. Look it up!) 
At the time, pinball had just started its ‘90s 
renaissance which would turn out some of 
the best pinball games of all time including 
The Twilight Zone and The Addams Family, 
so it was important that Gottlieb had another 
hit on its hands. Why not dip back into the 
Nintendo catalog and translate The Legend 
of Zelda into flipper form? 


Already a hot property from its debut on 
the NES, The Legend of Zelda experi- 
enced even more success following the 
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SNES release of The Legend of Zelda: A 
Link to the Past. Gottlieb hit-maker and 
SMB designer Jon Norris was tasked with 
turning the hot Nintendo property into a 
mechanical masterpiece. With a more 
evolved world and deeper storyline than 
Mario, the visual and interactive possibili- 
ties were exciting. Pinball has always been 
a fan of fantasy, with swords-wielding sav- 
iors adorning many backglasses, so Link 
and company were a natural fit. Surely 
players could make shots to navigate 
Hyrule, find the Triforce, and rescue Prin- 
cess Zelda by defeating the evil Ganon. 


Gottlieb’s turnaround time was quicker 
than that of other companies by many 
months, so it was even more surprising 
when management came to Norris without 
warning to let him know they were scrap- 
ping the Zelda theme for a newer, hotter, 
property: American Gladiators. Even as 
sad trombones surely played in Norris’s 
head, this true professional quickly shifted 
his focus and modified his existing design 
to accommodate the new theme. Yet even 
after countless hours spent designing both 
games, American Gladiators wouldn’t be 
the final product, either. 


According to Norris, “I modified the game 
rules and kept the same playfield layout. 
Then, about seven or eight weeks into the 
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project, another meeting was called and 
we were told that the American Gladiators 
license had fallen through and we needed 
to change the theme again, but we only had 
four weeks until the game was going into 
production. It was way too late to change 
the game back to Zelda, and we decided 
to keep the exact same game rules and 
change the art to G/adiators.” 


As you can imagine, with a somewhat ge- 
neric theme like Gladiators, sales were a bit 
lackluster. Gottlieb ended up selling only 
1,995 units — less than half of what it had 
made for Super Mario Bros. Despite the 
low sales numbers, Gladiators is actually a 
very fun game. Boasting four flippers, mul- 
tiple drop targets, two ramps, and a moving 
“catapult,” you can spend hours trying to 
complete six pyramid battle rounds before 
fighting a three-headed dragon in the final 
“Beasts Challenge” round. 


If you can find one, Gladiators is consid- 
ered perhaps one of the best bang-for- 
your-buck pins of all time and can be pur- 
chased for less than a thousand dollars 
from the right seller. Jon Norris continues 
to hold out hope that he will one day get 
to design that Legend of Zelda pinball ma- 
chine, but until then, we’ll all just have to 
stare at Gladiator and wonder what could 
have been. #% 


PRESTON BURT lives in Atlanta where he writes about games, cohosts the GameroonyJunkies podcast, and organizes the Southern- 


Fried Gameroom Expo. Follow him on Twitter at @nocashvalue8so. 
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IT’S DANGEROUS TO GO ALONE... 
Shigeru Miyamoto tried to stay calm. 


He’d been exploring the woods in Sonobe, 
a sleepy town just outside the bustling me- 
tropolis of Kyoto, Japan. Exploring was his 
favorite pastime, and Miyamoto thought 
himself quite good at it. Every day, the 
eight-year-old pioneer ventured a little fur- 
ther into Sonobe’s wild countryside. Rice 
plains gave way to grassy hills. From atop 
them, he could see his home, a box in a 
neat grid of boxes, tiny enough to fit in be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. 


Forging ahead, he followed winding can- 
yons to the Sonobe River. From the river, 
he hiked up a hillside, swatting idly at tall 
grass with his stick as the sky grew dark — 
and that was when his stomach climbed 
into his throat. 


His foot hovered over a deep hole. 


Crouching, Miyamoto peered in. Blackness 
stared back, threatening to swallow him. 


Rising, he turned on his heel and fled back 
home. Every passage led somewhere, and 
he meant to follow that one. 


But not today. He was not yet ready. 


MONKEYING AROUND 

Miyamoto’s wild imagination opened pas- 
sageways beyond just the subterranean 
variety. In 1977, when he was 25, his fa- 
ther called on some of his contacts and 
arranged for his son an interview at Nin- 
tendo, a small company known for produc- 
ing playing cards that had pivoted to vid- 
eogames following the yen-gobbling craze 
surrounding Atari’s Space Invaders in ‘75. 


Miyamoto interviewed with Nintendo pres- 
ident Hiroshi Yamauchi. A stern man with 
a keen eye for business, Yamauchi saw 
potential in Miyamoto and tapped him to 
create a game that would repurpose the 
hardware and cabinets formerly used by 
Radar Scope, Nintendo’s failed Space In- 
vaders clone. 


Miyamoto came up with Donkey Kong, an 
action game published in 1981 where you 
run, jump, and climb over platforms and 
obstacles en route to rescuing a damsel 
in distress from the eponymous ape. Fol- 
lowing the success of Donkey Kong, Ya- 
mauchi founded a new department, Re- 
search & Development 4, and appointed 
Miyamoto its manager. R&D4 turned out 
two sequels to Donkey Kong before de- 
signing Mario Bros., a competitive plat- 
former for two players. R&D4 shipped 
Mario Bros. to arcades on July 14, 1983, 
one day after Nintendo released the Fam- 
ily Computer in Japan. 


Nintendo futureproofed the Famicom. It 
played games on interchangeable car- 
tridges, like Atari’s VCS, but starting in 
1986 it could be extended by way of the 
Famicom Disk System (FDS). Diskettes 
boasted greater storage capacity than 
cartridges and the ability to read and write 
data, so you could save your progress and 
pick up where you left off later. 


Banking on a bright future for both the 
Famicom and FDS, R&D4 undertook 
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concurrent projects: Super Mario Bros. 
for the Famicom, and The Legend of 
Zelda: The Hyrule Fantasy, positioned 
as the FDS’s killer app. Because the 
games were to be developed in parallel 
by the same team, Miyamoto sought to 
distinguish their designs. Super Mario 
Bros. would be a linear platformer able 
to scroll smoothly between screens — a 
major upgrade from Donkey Kong and 
Mario Bros., which took place on single- 
screen environments. 


The Legend of Zelda would be a com- 
plete 180 — a top-down adventure offer- 
ing players total freedom to explore. 


POCKET GARDEN 

Although Miyamoto directed both Super 
Mario Bros. and Zelda, he codesigned the 
latter with R&D1 designer Takashi Tezuka. 
While Tezuka penned a script about a boy 
who went on a quest to recover stolen 
artifacts and rescue a captured princess 


named Zelda, Miyamoto tried to wrap his 
head around the idea of fashioning the 
fantasy world of Hyrule. 


Zelda’s conceit of an open world in which 
you could go anywhere, do anything, was 
a bold idea in an era when most games 
took place on single screens. Displaying 
action from the side, as in Donkey Kong 
and Super Mario, seemed a poor fit. A top- 
down view would work better; more de- 
tails could fit on the screen, and you would 
have more control over your character, the 
boy named Link. Plus, the larger storage 
capacity of a diskette would enable him 
to construct what he referred to as a huge 
“garden,” able to fit in your pocket. 


Miyamoto reflected on the adventures 
of his youth. Together with Tezuka, 
he stitched together screens compris- 
ing a vast wilderness: grasslands, lakes, 
streams, a mountain range ravaged by 
earthquakes that send boulders tumbling 
down, and, of course, pitch-black caves. 


Zelda’s first screen, plains bordered by em- 
erald hills, illustrates the enormity of the 
adventure. Link starts in the center, a cross- 
roads with paths leading east, north, and 
west. Just ahead, a cave, pitch-black, sits 
at the foot of a hill. No signposts point out 
where to go; that’s up to you. Choose a di- 
rection and start walking. When you hit an 
edge, the next environment scrolls into view. 


Along the way, you find items to defeat 
enemies or open up hidden paths, such 
as bombs able to blow holes in walls, 
candles with which Link can burn away 
bushes to uncover staircases, and in- 
creasingly ornate swords. Some screens 
led to dungeons, subterranean laby- 
rinths and, collectively, another piece of 
Miyamoto’s boyhood exploits: When he 
was young, he’d gotten lost in the maze 


Link fo the Future 


Early designs for The Legend of Zelda 
saw Link jumping between the present 
and the far future, and collecting mi- 
crochips instead of golden shards. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This retrospective focuses on console installments of Legend of Zelda. 
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@ Zelda’s sprawling overworld map. 


of sliding doors within his family home. He 
and Tezuka crafted nine dungeons where 
enemies and new items like a bow, book of 
spells, and whistle could be found. 


Each dungeon also contains a shard of 
the golden Triforce, McGuffins guarded 
by boss monsters, culminating in a show- 
down with the evil wizard Ganon. Top- 
pling bosses earns you their shard,” as 
well as a heart container that increases 
your life energy by one. Other heart con- 
tainers can be found strewn throughout 
the land of Hyrule; to reach them, you 
must step outside your comfort zone by 
exploring and experimenting with the 
tools at Link’s disposal. 


As you play Zelda, it should become 
apparent that Link is more than a tiny 
cluster of sprites arranged to form a 
character. He embodies the cocktail of 
emotions Miyamoto felt as a boy. He’d 
been petrified the first time he wan- 
dered far from home, and the first time 
he’d wriggled into the cave. Likewise, 
anybody who plays The Legend of Zelda 
experiences that same rush of confusion 
and trepidation every time they set foot 
in a new dungeon or forest teeming with 
bigger, nastier monsters than those con- 
quered in earlier regions. 


But Miyamoto’s fear had synthesized with 
curiosity to form excitement. Each of his 
adventures had challenged him to experi- 
ment, learn, and grow. The heart contain- 
ers you earn by defeating monsters, and 
the ones you collect by uncovering secrets 
and pushing into uncharted territory, are 
metaphors that speak to your wisdom, 
courage, and strength. Once-terrifying ar- 
eas become familiar and manageable be- 
cause you are stronger now than you were 
before. Fortified by knowledge as much as 
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courage, you forge ahead, going further, 
and further, and further still. 


Link’s tale of maturation, told not through 
long-winded cutscenes or excessive dia- 
logue sequences, but through exploration 
set at your own pace, is the true narrative 
of The Legend of Zelda, and it is arguably 
the greatest videogame story ever told. 


GOLD STANDARD 


The Legend of Zelda launched alongside 
the FDS required to play it in February 
1986. 18 months later, Nintendo prepared 
to ship it for the Nintendo Entertainment 
System, the U.S. corollary to Japan’s 
Famicom. Since the U.S. never received 
the Disk System, which fizzled quickly 
in Japan, Zelda would release on a gold- 
colored cartridge. Lacking disk-based stor- 
age, the game saved progress on a lithium 
battery grafted to the cartridge’s internal 
circuit board. 


Management fretted over giving Ameri- 
can players such an open-ended game, 
and they had good reason. A glut of game 
hardware and substandard software had 
sent the western console market into a 
tailspin a few years earlier, culminating 
in retailers washing their hands of video- 
games. To maintain the popularity and 


profitability of the NES, it was vital that au- 
diences feel enabled by Nintendo’s games 
rather than baffled and exasperated. Zel- 
da ran contrary to that ideal — and strayed 
even further from it, in fact. 


In an early build of Zelda, Link began the 
game with a sword. When early focus-test 
groups expressed frustration over finding 
their way around, Miyamoto did what any 
executive worried about alienating cus- 
tomers would do: He took the sword away, 
making the game even harder — and 
nudging players toward communicating 
with others when they got stuck, sharing 
tips and secrets such as the location of the 
sword — now stashed in the cave on the 
very first screen. 


To the astonishment of everyone except 
Miyamoto, Zelda became an instant clas- 
sic in the west. Players and critics em- 
braced its blend of real-time combat and 
nonlinear, make-it-up-as-you-go progres- 
sion, propelling it to the lofty status as 
the first NES game to sell over one million 
copies. Sales continued to soar through 
1988, leading fans to assume a sequel 
must be forthcoming. 


They were half right. A sequel already 
existed; they simply had yet to play it. 


SWORDPLAY 

By the time R&D4 broke ground on Zelda 
Il: The Adventure of Link, Miyamoto was 
involved in or supervising the progress of 
several NES projects in tandem, necessi- 
tating that he let others get up to their el- 
bows in directorial duties. He handed over 
the reins to newcomer Tadashi Sugiyama 
and stayed on as producer. 


Zelda II’s first and most striking dissimi- 
larity to its antecedent is its perspective. 


Zelda maker 


Super Mario Maker made waves in 
2015 when Nintendo placed a gener- 
ous portion of its Mario toolset in your 
hands. But 30 years earlier, the original 
Zelda was conceived as a dungeon- 
building game that let you craft hand- 
made dungeons and pass them around 
on diskettes made for FDS. 


Gone is the overhead, bird’s-eye-view 
camera, replaced by side-scrolling move- 
ment not unlike Super Mario Bros. Just 
like Mario, Link can jump, crouch, and 
run. Out in the overworld, however, the 
game reverts to Zelda’s familiar top- 
down view, leaving you to guide Link 
along roads, through forests, and into 
caves and towns. 


As you traverse the overworld, enemy 
silhouettes materialize and give chase. 
Certain enemies spawn in certain areas, 
and some areas, such as plains, might pit 
you against weaker enemies than others, 
such as swamps. Learning which enemies 
inhabit which terrain, and maneuvering 
Link to advantageous terrain before an 
enemy can tag you, lets you exert some 
say in the battles you encounter. 


Upon colliding with an enemy or enter- 
ing certain areas, the game switches to a 
side-scroller, and that’s where Zelda II’s 
tactical options really open up. Pressing 
B swings Link’s sword, but enemies like 
the Iron Knuckle and Stalfos raise and 
lower their shields, so you must probe for 
an opening. Other considerations, such 
as the fact that Link lowers his shield 
when he swings, and new techniques 
such as the downward thrust, come into 
play against advanced foes. 


Zelda II’s deep swordplay made it one of 
the more intricate action titles in Ninten- 
do’s prodigious 8-bit library, but other 
changes hindered the game. Perhaps in 
an effort to appeal to fans of RPGs like 
Final Fantasy and Dragon Quest, Zelda Il 
grants experience points for defeating 
enemies, and spending them increases 
Link’s vitality, attack power, and magical 
prowess. Such upgrades are less a pref- 
erence and more a prerequisite, how- 
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ever. Late in the game, enemies deal so 
much damage that you feel obligated to 
farm XP before entering new zones. 


The side-scrolling segments, which 
make up the majority of the game, also 
prove troubling. In them, the game de- 
mands that you perform difficult feats 
like run over bridges that disintegrate 
under your feet, dodge enemies that 
ricochet around the screen as you leap 
over pits, and bring all of Link’s spells 
and techniques to bear against exceed- 
ingly tough bosses. All that, and you’re 
given only three lives to complete the 
quest. Die, and you return to the begin- 
ning (although shortcuts you opened 
remain available when you save your 
progress). Serious fans were up to the 
challenge, but casual players who had 
taken to the first Zelda for its emphasis 
on exploration and easy-to-pick-up navi- 
gation found Zelda II less welcoming. 


Released on the NES in 1988, Zelda II is 
considered the black sheep of the series. 
While it reviewed well, and its combat 
made an impact on future installments, 
the use of XP coupled with spikes in dif- 
ficulty slowed its pacing, a sharp and 
unwelcome disparity to the first game’s 
more freeform style of adventuring that 
went so far as to let you solve dungeons 
in (almost) any order you chose. In a 
2003 interview, Miyamoto tactfully ad- 
mitted he views it as a side dish rather 
than a canonical entrée. 


Miyamoto and R&D4 — renamed Ninten- 
do Entertainment Analysis & Develop- 
ment (EAD) — began prep work on the 
“true” sequel to Legend of Zelda in 1988, 
targeting it for release on the NES. But 
before development could get under- 
way, a new competitor forced Nintendo 
to look ahead to the future. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

In 1987, Sega had attempted to eat into 
Nintendo’s share of the console mar- 
ket with its 8-bit Master System. Boil- 
ing the two consoles down to their nuts 
and bolts, the Master System boasted 
technical advantages over the NES, but 
Nintendo ruled over third parties with an 
iron fist, bullying more than inveigling 
publishers like Capcom and Konami to 
develop exclusively for its hardware. 


@ You explored Zelda II’s overworld from 
the familiar top-down vantage. 


The Master System’s successor, the Mega 
Drive, was a different beast. In an era 
when mention of esoteric tech terms like 
bits could make or break playground ar- 
guments, the Mega Drive boasted better 
graphics and faster speeds than the NES, 
as well as hipper mascots aimed at teens 
and adults, like Sonic the Hedgehog. 
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@ A location in ALttP’s Light World (top), 
and its mirror opposite in the Dark World. 


Nintendo shuffled internal projects over to 
the Super Famicom, its 16-bit response to 
the Mega Drive. Zelda 3, originally targeted 
at the NES, was retitled The Legend of Zel- 
da: A Link to the Past. The game’s subtitle 
was appropriate. With ALttP, Nintendo opt- 
ed to build on the first Zelda’s foundation 
rather than risk another radical departure. 


Displayed from the seminal game’s top- 
down perspective, ALttP sees a new Link 
exploring a spacious overworld brim- 
ming with colorful regions, characters, 
and secrets. Dungeons span multiple 
floors, introducing verticality and en- 
abling designers to create spatial puz- 
zles such as dropping through a hole to 
alight on an otherwise inaccessible plat- 
form one floor down. 


Link’s arsenal received an upgrade, too. 
His sword — ordinary at first, then set 
aside for the Master Sword, a series sta- 
ple going forward — attacked in slashes 
instead of stabs, allowing you to swat 
enemies approaching from an angle. Fa- 
miliar items such as bombs, a boomer- 
ang, and the bow and arrow return (with 
arrows no longer costing rupees to fire), 
complemented by new tools such as a 
lantern and arcane rods fueled by a magic 
meter, a hookshot able to pull Link across 
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chasms, and bottles able to hold potions 
and fairies, the latter of which automati- 
cally revives you when you fall in battle. 
Items can be upgraded by Great Fairies 
hidden in caves, and the flippers let you 
breast-stroke through ponds and lakes to 
uncover even more secrets. 


Admittedly, ALttP iterates more than in- 
novates on Zelda’s formula. Its one major 
deviation comes a third of the way through 
the story, when Link finds himself trans- 
ported to the Dark World. Functioning as 
the yin to Hyrule’s yang, the Dark World 
parallels Hyrule. Geographic locations 
sync up, but exhibit different features; 
skulls stand in for rocks and stones, and 
water appears corroded. 


Traveling between worlds presents even 
more opportunity for spatial puzzles. Items 
may be hidden in plain sight on a ledge in- 
accessible in the Light World, but easy to 
get to in the Dark World. One of Link’s new 
tools, the magic mirror, transports you 
from where you’re standing in one world 
to the same spot in the other world. To get 
the heart piece, you’d go to the ledge in 
the Dark World and use the mirror to warp 
to the Light World — materializing on the 
ledge to collect your prize. 


Trailing the U.S. release of the Super 
Famicom (rebranded the Super NES) by 
seven months, A Link to the Past earned 
commendations for its vibrant graphics, 
brain-bending puzzles, and grand sense of 
adventure. By the time the smoke cleared 
from the “16-bit wars” between the SNES 
and Genesis, games like Super Mario 
World and A Link to the Past emblemized 
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BA Link to the Past cemented virtually all 
modern Zelda tropes, including the Mas- 
ter Sword and the three golden triangles 
(Power, Wisdom, and Courage). 


Nintendo’s stance on videogame design 
and marketing. Sega could keep its snarky 
hedgehogs and smoke-and-mirrors “blast 
processing” marketing. 


On Nintendo platforms, gameplay reigned 
supreme. 


HISTORICAL DRAMA AT 

TOEI KYOTO STUDIO PARK 

While the technology powering the 
Legend of Zelda games has changed since 
its inception, the philosophy driving their 
design has not. 


In the preface to Hyrule Historia, a collec- 
tor’s tome documenting 25 years of Zelda 
artwork, an official chronology, and notes 
from designers, Miyamoto confided his 
fear that gameplay might one day lean 
too heavily on technology. He pointed to 
game mechanics, player actions, sensory 
experiences, and creativity as the end- 
all, be-all of gaming. As such, he gradu- 
ally shifted his role at Nintendo to that 
of a custodian who would look out for 
instances where technology or any other 
concern overrode gameplay. 


In 1994, the twilight of the Super 
NES, players enjoyed cutting-edge 
titles like Rare’s Donkey Kong Coun- 
try while higher-ups inside Nintendo 
channeled energy’ into  engineer- 
ing a new console, the Nintendo 64. 
The N64 was capable of generating po- 
lygonal graphics; accordingly, EAD and 
other internal teams busied themselves 
preparing to convert flagship characters 
to the third dimension. New entries in 
Super Mario Bros. and The Legend of 
Zelda would lead the charge. 


Nintendo’s plan was to launch Super 
Mario 64 alongside the N64 in the fall of 
1996. A new Zelda, codenamed Zelda 64, 
would follow one year later. Rejiggering 
Super Mario Bros. 3’s vicissitude of world 
maps that let you choose which level you 
wanted to play, Super Mario 64 takes 
place in Princess Peach’s castle, a hub 
that connects to immense themed fields 
like winter wonderlands, rolling mead- 
ows, and deserts. 


Miyamoto recruited many of the develop- 
ers who had worked on Mario 64, draw- 
ing on their familiarity with implementing 
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m Phantom Ganon, the first boss monster designed for Ocarina of Time. 


3D techniques like a free-roaming cam- 
era as the stepping stones needed to 
get Zelda off on the right foot. Given 
the close development relationship be- 
tween the two games, EAD devs felt 
inclined to borrow elements from Mario 
for use in Zelda. Early on, Super Mario 
64’s hub-based design factored heav- 
ily into EAD’s plans for Zelda 64. Miya- 
moto rooted the game in a single envi- 
ronment, Ganon’s castle, with ingress 
to new wings and floors opening up as 
you defeat bosses and solve puzzles. As 
an example, developers drafted a boss 
fight where Link fights a phantom ver- 
sion of Ganon that emerges from paint- 
ings bordering a room. 


Building the game around a hub was a 
pragmatic decision more than a creative 
one. Nintendo’s gameplay-trumps-tech 
approach steered the N64 toward car- 
tridges over CDs, the advantage being 
that players wouldn’t need to wait while 
games loaded data from discs. However, 
cartridges had less storage space to work 
with, so engineers had to think of clever 
ways to cram in as much data as possible. 
Ganon’s castle, the hub, could remain in 
memory until you entered a new zone, at 


which time the castle would be cleared 
and the new zone loaded in. 


After flirting with the notion of orienting 
the game in a first-person view, Miya- 
moto adhered to a third-person perspec- 
tive, a la Super Mario 64. Abiding by 
third-person gameplay introduced more 
problems than it solved, many of which 
had plagued Mario. EAD had found, for 
instance, that lining Mario up with en- 
emies and platforms in 3D was much 
more difficult than it had been on a 2D 
plane. Their workaround was to give Ma- 
rio a punch. Still, lining up attacks was 
tricky and cumbersome — and much 
more important in Zelda since Link’s pri- 
mary weapon is a sword. 


After brainstorming and _ discarding 
countless suggestions, the team voted 
to take a breather and visit nearby Toei 
Kyoto Studio Park, a division of Toei film 
studio open to the public as an amuse- 
ment park. The day was sweltering, 
and after a couple of hours of strolling 
around, they ducked into a playhouse to 
cool off. As fate would have it, they stum- 
bled into a historical drama showcasing 
authentic ninja and samurai weaponry. 


The play featured a samurai surrounded 
by ninjas wielding kusarigama, chain-and- 
sickle weapons. One of the ninjas lashed 
out with his kusarigama, but the samurai 
caught it with his left arm and stretched 
it taut. Toru Osawa, one of Zelda’s four 
directors, grew intrigued. By holding on 
to the chain, the samurai forced the ninja 
to move in a circle while facing him. 


Beside him, Yoshiaki Koizumi, a designer 
who made his mark on Zelda by penning 


the backstory for A Link to the Past, grew 
increasingly perturbed. The samurai and 
ninja continued to circle each other like 
cats while the ninja’s cohorts kept their 
distance. Eventually one attacked, then the 
other, and so on, as if in an ordered line. 
Koizumi didn’t understand why the other 
ninjas didn’t bum rush the samurai. Then 
he remembered he was watching a play 
scripted for entertainment, not realism. 


Back at Nintendo, the developers dis- 
cussed what they had seen and devised 
a solution to their 3D-combat woes. 
Osawa came up with an implementation 
called Z-targeting, so named because 
you trigger it by facing an enemy and 
holding the N64’s Z trigger. Osawa en- 
visioned Z-targeting as if Link and his 
opponent held opposite ends of a ku- 
sarigama, like the actors he’d seen. Fac- 
ing an enemy and squeezing the trigger 
targets Link on that enemy. Tilting the 
analog stick forward lets you close the 
gap, while moving it to the side causes 
you to circle the enemy. 


Koizumi picked up the reins from there. 
During combat, Zelda 64 constantly 
checks for a flag that triggers when Link 
targets an enemy. If a flag is present, all 
non-targeted enemies must wait before 


Hey! Listen! 


Koizumi designed a fairy companion 
that flutters around targeted enemies 
in addition to a yellow reticule. Because 
the N64’s capabilities didn’t allow him 
to paint intricate details on such a small 
character, Koizumi rendered the fairy 
as a ball of light with wings. He named 
it the Fairy Navigation System and 
showed it to Osawa, who shortened the 
name to Navi. 
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attacking, thereby preventing you from 
getting overwhelmed in combat. 


Miyamoto appreciated Z-targeting, but 
raised another issue. Koizumi, who also 
wore the hat of character modeler, had 
designed Link as a “cool” 16-year-old 
wearing earrings and an insouciant hair- 
style. But to Miyamoto, a “cool” Link 
failed to stand out from the droves of 
other nameless, featureless action heroes 
that pervaded videogames. Link’s playful- 
ness and childlike wonder were two of his 
defining characteristics. 


The problem was settled when Miya- 
moto proposed playing as two versions 
of Link — a child of approximately nine, 
and the more mature, teenage incarna- 
tion. Characters that Link meets in child- 
hood could return years later during his 
adulthood, setting up significant reunions 
and events, and impressing upon play- 
ers a sensation of growth unattainable 
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in most other games. Best of all, and to 
the immense relief of EAD’s programmers 
and animators, virtually all of adult Link’s 
animations could be applied to the new, 
younger character model. 


Traveling through time ushered in a wealth 
of gameplay and storytelling possibilities. 
A combination of the Master Sword and 
Link’s Ocarina of Time instrument — which 
became the game’s official subtitle — let 
you travel between childhood and teen- 
hood, leading to puzzles like a dungeon 
that could be started as a child but fin- 
ished as an adult. 


Epona, another new character and brain- 
child of Koizumi, appealed to Miyamoto’s 
childhood, the wellspring of so many Zel- 
da ideas. Like many Japanese children of 
his era, he appropriated aluminum cups 
stationed at his school’s drinking fountain 
and tapped them against the concrete 
in the staccato rhythm of horse hooves, 
imagining himself as the gunslinger hero 
in his favorite westerns. When Koizumi 
told him he was working on a horse for 
Link to ride, Miyamoto assigned his artists 
and programmers the task of architecting 
a rambling field able to fit the confines of 
the N64’s limited memory. Hyrule Field 
became the new connective tissue joining 
towns, forests, lakes, dungeons, and plen- 
ty of wide-open terrain for you to enjoy the 
simple pleasure of riding a virtual horse. 


Playing to the time-travel mechanic, EAD 
coded a day-night cycle and oriented in- 
game events around it. Little touches, 
such as Hyrule Castle’s drawbridge low- 
ering at dawn, and lanterns casting warm 
glows from the windows of homes in Ka- 


kariko Village at night, cultivated immer- 
sion in a way that first-person perspective 
alone could not. 


In November 1998, a full year past its 
original projected date, The Legend of 
Zelda: Ocarina of Time arrived in stores. 
Collector’s editions were encased in a 
gold cartridge, a fun (and lucrative) throw- 
back to the original Zelda cartridge for 
NES. Beyond setting a high bar for every 
game that followed, Ocarina of Time de- 
serves acclaim for, along with Super Mario 
64, helping to define the language of 3D 
games. Z-targeting gave developers a way 
to help players aim more precisely, and 
context-sensitive controls — such as press- 
ing A when near doors to open it, or press- 
ing it while moving to roll — enabled them 
to map more actions to fewer buttons. 


Reminiscing with the late Satoru Iwata 
in one of the former president’s candid 
Iwata Asks interviews, Miyamoto admit- 
ted that Ocarina of Time holds a special 
place in his heart. Gamers feel the same 
way. It tops many lists of the greatest 
games of all time, and is considered 
nearly perfect more than 16 years after 
its original release. 


“YOU’VE MET WITH A 
TERRIBLE FATE, HAVEN’T YOU?” 
Eiji Aonuma couldn’t believe his ears. 


He was sitting in a conference with the 
legendary Shigeru Miyamoto, his mentor 
and the man who had hired him to design 
games for Nintendo. A graduate of Tokyo 
National University of Fine Arts and Music, 
Aonuma got his start drawing pixel art for 
NES games before directing a little-known 
RPG for Super NES called Marvelous: 
Mouhitotsu no Takarajima. After that, he 
was recruited by EAD to help design Oca- 
rina of Time’s dungeons. 


Now Ocarina’s success had come back 
to bite him. The game had already sold 
millions of copies in just a few months, 
spurring Miyamoto to ask Aonuma to 
pull off the impossible — assemble a 
small team and turn out a sequel for the 
N64 in one year or less. 


Feeling desperate, Aonuma turned to Yo- 
shiaki Koizumi for help. Koizumi happened 
to be conceptualizing a project of his own, 
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an RPG that unfolded in a few central lo- 
cations. A time-travel mechanic allowed 
players to reset time and relive events, 
but with different outcomes depending on 
choices they made. 


Koizumi expressed interest in helping 
Aonuma as long as he could implement 
his time-travel mechanic. Intrigued and 
out of options, Aonuma said yes. The 
two came up with a story that revolved 
around Termina, a world threatened by 
a moon hurtling toward its surface. Link, 
a child following the ending of Ocarina, 
had three days to halt its descent. 


Koizumi’s time system became the nu- 
cleus of the game, called Zelda Gaiden, a 
Japanese term meaning “side story.” The 
adventure begins at dawn of the first day. 


ocarina REMIX 


Before he talked Miyamoto into letting 
him develop Majora’s Mask, Aonuma 
was assigned the task of remixing 
Ocarina of Time’s dungeons and spin- 
ning them into a separate product for 
Nintendo 64’s ill-fated Disk Drive. The 
game, later titled Ocarina of Time: Mas- 
ter Quest, later appeared on a Game- 
Cube bonus disc alongside the original 
N64 game, and was given to players in 
exchange for preordering Wind Waker. 


Real-time seconds translate to in-game 
minutes, and you can see the sun arcing 
through the sky as you solve puzzles, ex- 
plore, find items, and defeat bosses. 


On top of Zelda’s familiar brand of dun- 
geon crawling, Zelda Gaiden is popu- 
lated by NPCs that have their own lives, 
schedules, and goals. They travel to and 
from Clock Town as armageddon draws 
nearer, and each has a lengthy quest- 
line to complete. Some events only take 
place during specified hours, and many 
quests span all three days. Some give you 
rupees or heart pieces in return for help- 
ing out, but most give you masks. Mere 
trade items in Ocarina of Time, masks are 
Gaiden’s sine qua non, letting you take 
different forms and granting unique abili- 
ties: spitting seeds as a Deku Shrub, roll- 
ing around like a boulder as a Goron, and 
swimming nimbly as a Zora. 


With each passing day, signs of impend- 
ing doom grow more evident. The sky 
turns a sickly green. The ground trem- 
bles. Clock Town, the hub at the center 
of Termina, empties as NPCs flee or seek 
shelter. Fail to restore harmony before 
time expires, and Link, along with Termi- 
na’s inhabitants, perish in a wave of fire. 
Luckily, Link has a get-out-of-jail-free 
card. Playing the Ocarina of Time zips 
you back to dawn of the first day, saving 
critical progress such as items gathered 
and dungeons finished, and giving you 


the chance to continue exploring and 
solving quests. 


The finished product, released as Majora’s 
Mask in the U.S., arrived in stores on Oc- 
tober 26, 2000 — almost 23 months to 
the day after Ocarina of Time released in 
‘98. Majora’s Mask proved even more di- 
visive than Zelda II, if not more so. Many 
fans and critics disliked being under the 
gun, especially given the franchise’s his- 
tory of letting them explore at their own 
pace. Others embraced Majora’s tacit mo- 
dus operandi of prioritizing tasks: Always 
block out a full three-day cycle to decipher 
a dungeon’s brainteasers, then devote 
other cycles for exploration and odds-and- 
ends tasks like upgrading items, helping 
out NPCs, and so on. 


Although gripes about its unorthodox 
gameplay systems have merit, there’s 
no arguing that Majora’s Mask is one of 
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the most, if not the most mature entry in 
the Zelda series. One quest centers on 
reuniting two separated lovers so they 
can spend their final moments together. 
In another, an older sister drugs her 
younger sister so she isn’t lucid when 
the world ends. The game is also rife 
with symbolism, with fans debating top- 
ics such as whether Link is alive in Ma- 
jora’s Mask, or in a state of purgatory, 
forced to move through stages of grief 
so his soul can move on. 


In an industry where “mature” is too 
often synonymous with gratuitous vio- 
lence and nudity, Majora’s Mask stands 
as a shining example of sophisticated 
character development, themes, and 
storytelling. 


Simultaneously, it served as a testament 
that Nintendo was willing to take Zelda in 
directions other than the expected. 


SMALL FRY 

Upon its arrival in August 2002, Super 
Mario Sunshine for Nintendo’s GameCube 
split the fan base. Some liked the twist of 
Mario getting around using a jetpack-like 
water cannon to spray enemies and fly 
around levels; others considered it too dra- 
matic a departure from the plumber’s run- 
and-jump conventions. But that kerfuffle 
was minor compared to the uproar caused 
by The Legend of Zelda: The Wind Waker, 
released in March 2003. 


The controversy dates back to August 
2000 and Nintendo’s annual Space World 


expo, where the Big N showed footage 
of a photorealistic teenage Link clashing 
with his nemesis, Ganondorf. This, it ap- 
peared, was the Zelda older games who 
had grown up with the series now wanted 
to see — classic gameplay viewed through 
a gritty, realistic lens. EAD’s developers 
were prepared to deliver just that. Then 
Yoshiki Haruhana, one of the designers, 
happened to doodle a cartoonish drawing 
of Link. The team took to it, and at Space 
World 2001, Nintendo pulled an about- 
face and unveiled “toon” Link. 


Wind Waker’s colorful graphics are rooted 
in cel shading, a rendering style that flat- 
tens computer-generated images and 
shades them in such a way that they appear 
illustrated, painted instead of molded from 
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Princess at E3 2004. 


plastic. In effect, Wind Waker looks like an 
animated film. The world is whimsical and 
vibrant. Characters, especially Link, can be 
painted to express any emotion nonver- 
bally — anger via bared teeth and knitted 
brow, raised eyebrows and unhinged jaw to 
indicate surprise, slyness by way of cocking 
an eyebrow and peering out of a corner of 
one eye, pure exultation expressed by leap- 
ing up and down and pumping fists. 


Cel shading informs the gameplay as well. 
As you guide Link around, he glances at 
critical items or spots in the environment, 
cluing you in when you get stumped in a 
dungeon. Broader strokes imbue Wind 
Waker’s Hyrule, now a series of islands 
sprinkled across a vast ocean. Trading in 
Epona for the King of Red Lions, a wagon- 
red boat (and a major player in the story), 
Link sails across water that ripples and 
churns as wind currents stir eddies and 
storm clouds gather on the horizon. 


Where Wind Waker really shines, besides 
its aesthetics, is in its storytelling. Expand- 
ing on elements from the original game, 


Link is a small boy asked to jump high hur- 
dies: rescue his kidnapped sister, defeat 
an evil sorcerer, and, most difficult of all, 
leave his home to become a hero. 


Time and time again, Link meets charac- 
ters — including Princess Zelda — who 
brush him off as a just a kid with big 
dreams. Time and time again, Link does 
the impossible. Not because he’s the 
descendant of Ocarina’s fabled Hero of 
Time, which he’s not. Not because he is 
fearless; on the contrary, he’s terrified. He 
does the impossible because he is the only 
character in his world able to push through 
his fears and do what needs to be done — 
the very definition of courage. 


Unfortunately, gamers didn’t see Wind 
Waker in the same light. 


In 2004, Nintendo of America execs 
met with Miyamoto and other Japanese 
higher-ups to break the news that Wind 
Waker’s sales numbers were below ex- 
pectations. American gamers cited the 
game’s cartoonish graphics as the main 
reason for their hesitance, believing the 
game was too childish. 


Aonuma pushed back, arguing that per- 
haps the Zelda formula had grown stale. 
Despite Wind Waker’s imaginative art 
style, perfect for toon Link’s childlike per- 
spective, its gameplay was still rooted in 
Ocarina of Time’s structure — explore, 


enter a dungeon, find an item, defeat 
a boss, rinse and repeat. Aonuma then 
asked Miyamoto for permission to create 
a more realistic take on Zelda that shook 
up the franchise’s gameplay and graph- 
ics. Whether or not Aonuma succeeded is 
largely up to debate. 


Four months later, Aonuma and his team 
showed off a tech demo exhibiting new 
mechanics and a more realistic art style. 
Epona galloped across a larger, more de- 
tailed Hyrule Field with Link hunched in his 
saddle. A pack of goblins riding boar-like 
creatures box him in. Ripping the Master 
Sword free of its scabbard, Link lets fly 
with wild swings, knocking enemies from 
atop their steeds. 


The art style on display was indeed more 
realistic. Child Link had been retired in fa- 
vor of “adult” (teenage) Link wearing his 
trademark green tunic that sported tiny 
details such as seams and buttons. Over 
Hyrule Field, streams flowed and bubbled, 
clouds made shadows as they sailed over- 
head, and breezes tickled vegetation. 


For the story, Aonuma’s team channeled 
Majora’s Mask’s mature themes and char- 
acter, weaving a story about a twilight 
realm creeping over Hyrule and swallow- 
ing villages and people whole. Link gains 
the ability to enter the Twilight Realm by 


Illustration byélhor Tihorvaldson 
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transforming into a wolf. In place of fairy 
companions and talking sailboats, Midna, 
a mischievous imp with a giant hand grow- 
ing out of her head, rides atop wolf Link, 
helping him by targeting enemies, warping 
between Hyrule and the Twilight Realm, 
and delivering advice and story beats over 
the course of the 50-hour-plus adventure. 


Twilight Princess was shaping up to offer 
the longest Zelda campaign yet. It was 
also becoming a paint-by-numbers experi- 
ence of the very type Aonuma had wanted 
to shun. By 2005, the producer was aware 
that nothing about the game was new or 
innovative except the grittier, more real- 
istic art style. A solution presented itself 


8 A “Wii-mote” 
with built-in Wii 
MotionPlus, af- 
fording one-to-one 
movement. 
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when Miyamoto demonstrated the con- 
troller for Nintendo’s next console, the Wii. 
The controller resembled a TV remote, and 
contained motion-sensing technology. 
You could, say, swing it like a baseball bat, 
the way you would in real life, as opposed 
to pressing a button. 


Aonuma saw potential in the controller 
right away. The technology wasn’t so- 
phisticated enough to allow for one-to- 
one movement, so realistic sword com- 
bat was off the table. However, aiming 
the remote like a pointer to fire arrows 
was not only possible, but intuitive. 
Even consumers who found traditional 
controllers uncomfortable and confus- 
ing would be able to enjoy videogames. 
This, he decided, was the gameplay in- 
novation he’d been looking for. 


Although Twilight Princess outsold Wind 
Waker and received high marks from crit- 
ics when it launched on Wii and Game- 
Cube in 2006, some fans view it as a 
mixed bag. The narrative, while lengthy 
and intriguing, plods along at many 
points. Many new items such as the Spin- 
ner top and Ball and Chain see little use 
outside the dungeon where you find 
them. And for all of Aonuma’s talk of in- 
novation, Twilight Princess sticks to the 
Ocarina structure like glue: temples, new 
item, boss fight, repeat. 


Thoughts on the Wii and GameCube ver- 
sions are equally mixed. Aiming Link’s bow 
and slingshot with the Wiimote is a breeze, 
and enjoyable, but the controller’s lack of 


precision meant you had to waggle and 
flail it to swing Link’s sword, an action 
both uncomfortable and subject to the 
controller’s often low level of sensitivity. 


Ultimately, Twilight Princess is a good 
Zelda game. It checks all the boxes out- 
lined by Ocarina of Time, and it offers 
some of the best dungeons in the se- 
ries. However, its rigid adherence to tra- 
dition, lackluster new items, and spotty 
motion controls also make it one of the 
most unimaginative. 


Sometimes, however, time-tested beats 
experimental. 


DOWNWARD SWORD 

Nintendo wanted to celebrate Zelda’s 25th 
anniversary, coming up in 2011, in style. In 
2008, Aonuma’s Zelda team reconvened 
to begin a new game — The Legend of 
Zelda: Skyward Sword, which would take 
advantage of new Wii technology. 


Introduced in 2009, the Wii MotionPlus 
ushered in one-to-one movement capa- 
bilities. Wii Sports Resort, a collection of 
minigames billed as a follow-up to the 
mega-successful Wii Sports pack-in game, 
included a sword-fighting event. Naturally, 
Aonuma saw the peripheral as just the 
thing around which to design a Zelda title. 


The Wii MotionPlus was not without its 
flaws. You could indeed waggle your re- 
mote in any direction, at any speed, and 
watch Skyward Sword’s Link shadow your 
maneuvers with his Master Sword. The 
downside was that the peripheral had a 
habit of falling out of sync, calling for you 
to pause Skyward Sword and recalibrate 
the controller. This happened not once, 
but multiple times every hour, ripping 
players out of Skywara’s painterly world 
born of fusing Twilight Princess’s realistic 
details and Wind Waker’s fluid animations 
and colorful veneer. 


On the subject of Skywarad’s story and 
mechanics, fans were conflicted. In pre- 
vious outings, you could warp between 
locations. Skyward’s environments — the 
sky, plus Hyrule’s forest, mountain, and 
desert provinces — are detached. If you’re 
in one, you must first locate a bird statue 
to return to the sky; from there, you must 
fly your bird over the province you want 


Shigeru Miyamoto (left) and series 
producer Eiji Aonuma play Zelda U ina 
prerecorded gameplay reveal in 
December 2014. 


to access and then skydive in. It’s easily 
the most ponderous mode of travel in the 
series, compounded by the fact that each 
province teems with enemies. Link is in as 
much danger outside of dungeons as he is 
within, a change that makes it difficult to 
feel comfortable exploring. 


Other design choices prove just as per- 
plexing. Skyward’s story takes even longer 
to ramp up than Twilight’s, and several in- 
game actions must be performed multiple 
times, engendering tedium and annoy- 
ance in even the most stalwart fan. 


Released in November 2011, Skyward 
Sword is far from terrible. Its narrative tells 
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the origins of Link, Zelda, Ganon, and the 
Master Sword. Its dungeons offer some 
of the tightest level designs and conun- 
drums in the series, like a time-bending 
stone that transforms the area immedi- 
ately around Link to its centuries-old state 
even as he runs around in the present. And 
the soundtrack was recorded by a full or- 
chestra, a first for the series that gave fans 
some of the most stirring arrangements in 
the franchise’s history. 


On February 21, 2016, The Legend of 
Zelda: The Hyrule Fantasy turned 30. 
Link and Zelda celebrated their pearl an- 
niversary with little fanfare. Nintendo let 
the date pass quietly, content, perhaps, to 
let the impending slate of Zelda releases 
speak for the series’ legacy. 


In early March, Twilight Princess HD 
launched on the Wii U, touching up the 
game’s 10-year-old graphics and marrying 
the best parts of the Wii’s motion controls 
and GameCube’s traditional controller to 
the Wii U’s GamePad. Later that month, 
the 3DS received Hyrule Warriors Leg- 
ends, a port of the Dynasty Warriors—style 
Zelda offshoot originally released on Wii U 
in 2014. 


On the subject of The Legend of Zelda U, 
Nintendo remains silent. Little is known 
about the game, save that Aonuma and 
Miyamoto have taken it back to its open- 
world roots. Fans salivate at the thought of 
exploring a 3D Hyrule unfettered by item 
requirements and linear progression. 


Until it arrives, fans have 17 incarnations 
of Hyrule to explore, each providing a 
unique spread of lost woods, fairytale 
castles, and dark caverns to explore 
again and again. 


Miyamoto was ready. 


Under the clear light of day, he stared 
into the mouth of the cave. His sweaty 
palms clutched the explorer’s tools of 
the trade: lantern in one, stick-turned- 
sword in the other. Panic drained away, 
replaced by the familiar and not un- 
pleasant sensation of his heart thudding 
against his ribs. A grin slid over his face. 
His throat grew parched with a thirst for 
discovery. It was time to slake it. 


Taking a breath, Miyamoto wriggled 
through the hole and descended into 
darkness, ready for new adventures. 
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PRICEY OR 
WORTH IT? 


BOOK REVIEWED BY BRETT WEISS 


DOES WITTENHAGEN’S PRICEY TOME DE- 
SERVE A SPOT IN YOUR NES COLLECTION? 


Hardcover, 248 pgs., full color, $70 


he decade-long lifespan of the NES 

saw a number of books published 

about its many cartridges. These 

included such trade paperbacks as 

The Big Book of Nintendo Games 

by Steven Schwartz, Ultimate Unau- 
thorized Nintendo Classic Game Strategies 
by Corey Sandler and Tom Badgett, and 
Complete Guide to Nintendo Video Games 
by the staff of VideoGames & Computer En- 
tertainment magazine. And, of course, there 
was Jeff Rovin’s ubiquitous mass-market 
paperback series, How to Win at Nintendo 
Games, which ran for four volumes, plus a 
best-of edition. 


Each of these books was fun to flip through. 
Nowadays, with the prevalence of the Inter- 
net, these types of books, while fun to col- 
lect, are less important to own, as you can 
find similar information online. As such, any- 
one wanting to write a book about the NES 
would do wise to produce a tome that pro- 
vides a different experience than what you 
can find on your computer. 


With The Complete NES: Officially Licensed 
US Releases, Jeffrey Wittenhagen has done 
just that. He’s published a large, durable, 
hardcover, coffee-table-style book that is 
essentially a fancy checklist for collecting 
NES carts, boxes, and manuals. 
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Now, “fancy checklist” may sound like a 
pejorative, but it’s not. Sure, you can keep 
track of your collection on your phone, but 
it's much more fun with this book. It admit- 
tedly is not essential (some collectors still use 
the old Digital Press softcovers to track their 
collections), but is nevertheless a nice luxury 
item. (Wittenhagen offers a smaller, cheaper, 
black-and-white softcover version, but this 
review is based on the deluxe edition.) 


After a one-page introduction and a four- 
page history of the NES, the book begins 
with the “number-title” games (10-Yard Fight, 
8 Eyes, etc.) and continues alphabetically, 
listing 677 games in total. Each page features 
three games, and each game title is accom- 
panied by release year, developer, and pub- 
lisher, plus a full-color screenshot and box 
scan. The scans can appear slightly fuzzy, 
betraying the self-published nature of the 
project, but it’s a nice-looking book overall. 


Each game listing also has a convenient 
trio of squares for checking off the cart, 
box, and manual that you own. There are 
no cartridge or manual scans, and no genre 
or programmer info, but these are not deal- 
breaking omissions. 


What may be a deal-breaker for some is 
the text, which weighs in at around three 
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to four sentences per game. While a single 
paragraph isn’t enough to describe and 
review a game thoroughly, it should be 
enough to give you a general idea of what 
the game is about. In too many instances, 
this is not the case with this book. 


For example, Contra, one of the most be- 
loved, most hardcore NES cartridges of 
all time, is described as follows: “Aliens 
have arrived on Earth and they definitely 
don’t come in peace. It’s your job, as Bill 
or Lance, to have them leaving in pieces. 
Through thick humid jungles, frigid moun- 
tainsides and slimy caves, the alien horde 
will confront you every step of the way. 
The fate of the entire human race is in 
your hands!” 


From this paltry, generic-sounding descrip- 
tion, you can’t even tell that Contra is a side- 
scrolling platform shooter, much less under- 
stand its place in history. 


Overall, The Complete NES: Officially Li- 
censed US Releases is a nifty addition to 
anyone’s game room library, and it makes 
for one hell of a checklist, but don’t expect 
much in-depth or insightful text. 


For more information on The Complete 
NES, visit hagensalley.wordpress.com. ¥% 
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THE TURBOGRAFX-16S ANSWER TO ZELDA IS ALMOST A GOOD ONE. 


ince its release on the Nintendo 

Entertainment System back in 

1987, few titles could match up 

to The Legend of Zelda. Its har- 

monious combination of explora- 

tion, action, and hidden secrets 
kept gamers young and old coming back 
for more. It’s no wonder then that a game 
of this caliber and impact would attract 
would-be successors — copycats in dis- 
guise. If you did not own a NES at the time, 
however, you had to look to the next best 
thing. Neutopia was the TurboGrafx-16’s 
Zelda wannabe. 


Developed by Hudson Soft in 1990, Neuto- 
pia came out between The Legend of Zel- 
da and its SNES sequel A Link to the Past. 
Considering that Zelda Il: The Adventure 
of Link moved away from the successful 
top-down gameplay of its predecessor, 
this actually made for some 
perfect timing to give fans 
their traditional adventuring 
fix. Was it any good, though? 
Could it hold a candle (or 
boomerang, or bomb) to 
what inspired it? 


It’s important to keep in mind 
just how similar Neutopia 
was to Zelda, and believe 


me, there were many similarities. In both 
games, you play as a young hero carry- 
ing a sword and shield, asked to go on an 
adventure to save a princess from an evil, 
magic-wielding villain. Along the way, the 
heroes are assisted by elderly people who 
live in caves and grant cryptic directions to 
dungeons where boss fights occur to col- 
lect a number of (insert mystical item here) 
in order to save the land. 


Speaking of old people in caves, Neu- 
topia beats out The Legend of Zelda in 
this department. Before the princess was 
kidnapped,the people lived in prosperity, 
so why are they all holed up underground 
and in the sides of mountains? Have these 
people ever heard of a roof (or Medicare)? 
Is the land of Neutopia actually just Florida 
in another dimension? 


Neutopia is actually not a bad 
game. The graphics look com- 
parable to A Link to the Past, 
there are plenty of secrets to 
be found (especially of the 
block-pushing variety), and it 
introduced a novel item be- 
fore Nintendo had the same 
idea. Even though the Zelda 
franchise would get its own 
Fire Rod a couple of years lat- 


er, it still can’t compare to the absolute hell 
Neutopia’s trinket rains down on enemies. 
It starts out handy enough as a fireball 
that boomerangs back in your direction, 
but then is upgraded to cause long trails 
of fire pillars that burn through everything 
and reduce monsters to smoldering piles 
of ash. 


Much like in The Legend of Zelda, you wan- 
der around an overworld until finding your 
Way to a dungeon, beat its boss, then col- 
lect a medallion, of which there are eight 
total. There are four areas to explore (land, 
underground, sea, and sky) with two me- 
dallions each to find before facing the big 
baddie himself, Dirth. It’s fairly straightfor- 
ward and extremely familiar to Zelda fans, 
but does a nice job replicating that experi- 
ence without being a full-blown rip-off. 


If you’re looking for a Zelda-like experience 
without the green tunic and hat, Neutopia 
is worth checking out. The game exhibits 
questionable hit detection (especially with 
enemies who fly), and the amount of cave- 
dwelling senior citizens is rather concern- 
ing. Still, adventurers could do worse than 
take up their swords and give Neutopia a 
stab. And if you like it, there’s a modestly 
improved sequel with plenty more blocks 
to push and seniors to visit. 


A long time ago in an apartment far, faraway, © |» ©... found his love for gaming with the Commodore 64. He now shares 


his passion with RETRO Magazine’s readers. 
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The Zé/09 CD-i Trilogy 


BY JEREMY PARISH 


THE WORST ZELDA GAMES ARE ALSO THE MOST EXPENSIVE. THAT'S COLLECTING FOR YA... 


ZELDA: THE WAND OF GAMELON 
Developer: Animation Magic 
Publisher: Philips Media 

Platform: CD-i 

Date: 1993 

Avg. Price: $50-100 


LINK: THE FACES OF EVIL 
Developer: Animation Magic 
Publisher: Philips Media 
Platform: CD-i 

Date: 1993 

Avg. Price: $60-90 


ZELDA’S ADVENTURE 
Developer: Viridis 
Publisher: Philips Media 
Platform: CD-i 

Date: 1995 

Avg. Price: $270—400 


WHAT IS IT? 

Once upon a time, Nintendo and Sony 
planned to team up to create a CD-ROM 
expansion for the Super NES. Then Nin- 
tendo realized it'd be ceding too much 
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control over the platform to Sony with that 
arrangement, so it backed out and left 
Sony at the altar on their proverbial wed- 
ding day — the intended unveiling of the 
Super NES’s “Play Station” CD-ROM add- 
on at Summer CES 1991. 


Nintendo hoofed it to hook up instead 
with European giant Philips, which did not 
result in the creation of a Super NES ex- 
pansion as was purportedly the plan, but 
did give us a handful of CD-i games fea- 
turing major Nintendo licenses. The bulk 
of these turned out to be Ze/da spin-offs: 
a trilogy of games developed by studios 
Animation Magic and Viridis. 


They were, as you might expect, not very 
good. 


The first two games, Faces of Evil and 
Wand of Gamelon, play much the same 
as one another, probably because they 
were developed in tandem by the same 
team. Imagine if Ze/da // had been cre- 
ated without any particular sense for 


what makes a good action game and you 
have a pretty good idea of how they play. 
Zelda’s Adventure, on the other hand, 
played more like the original Legend 
of Zelda — though its shoddy graphics, 
awkward controls, and enormous load 
times between each and every screen 
quickly erode any goodwill its best mo- 
ments might happen to engender. 


WHY SO EXPENSIVE? 

Nintendo hadn't allowed its main proper- 
ties to appear on competing platforms 
since 1986’s obscure Super Mario Bros. 
Special, so these CD-i games were quite 
remarkable in that regard. And it’s not as 
though the CD-i platform was a runaway 
success, so these releases were instantly 
doomed to obscurity. It’s pretty safe to say 
that there are more Zelda collectors who 
would like to add these curios to their col- 
lection than there are copies of the actual 
games — especially Zelda’s Adventure, 
which arrived at the tail end of the CD-i’s 
life and ended up being released in even 
smaller numbers than the others. 


IS IT WORTH THE HYPE? 

What hype? These games are the text- 
book example of collector’s pieces that are 
known to be terrible but which neverthe- 
less command high prices for their novelty 
value and their relationship to a major gam- 
ing property. Strip away the Ze/da license 
and you have a trio of games with practi- 
cally zero value to anyone. 


That said, even in such dire straits, quality 
(such as it is) will tell. While complete cop- 
ies of Animation Magic’s two games (Link: 
Faces of Evil and Zelda: Wand of Gamelon) 
can easily sell for $100 apiece complete in 
package, it’s the final chapter, Ze/da’s Ad- 
venture, that commands the highest price 
— often in excess of $300 for the game 
alone. Unlike the other two, Ze/da’s Ad- 
venture comes closest to being a playable, 
even enjoyable, piece of software. It also 
remains, along with Wand of Gamelon, one 
of the only two entries in the entire Ze/da 
franchise to feature Zelda herself as the 
playable protagonist, something that has 
become increasingly in demand among se- 
ries fanatics in recent years. 


BUT | DON’T WANNA PAY $400! 
That’s very sane of you, given the nature of 
these games, but the reality of the situation 
is that you don’t really have much choice 
in the matter if you want to play this trilogy 
legally. The CD-i Ze/da trilogy has only ever 
appeared on CD-i, and given the dire qual- 
ity of the games and Nintendo’s protec- 
tive attitude toward its most valuable fran- 
chises, we can safely say these games will 
never be reprinted or reissued in any form 
whatsoever. Never, ever, ever. 


On the other hand, since there’s not much 
value in actually playing the games, you 
can easily enjoy their most “charming” 
feature — the completely bonkers ani- 
mated story sequences produced by Ani- 
mation Magic — by looking them up on 
YouTube. Kind-hearted and long-suffering 
Zelda fans have soldiered through the 
games to document and preserve their 
extraordinarily weird cutscenes, which 
you can enjoy for the fair and appropriate 
price of free. 
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ZELDA: THE WAND OF GAMELON 


ZELDA’S ADVENTURE 
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JEREMY PARISH is the editor-in-chief of USGamer.net and the author of several books dedicated to game design analysis, including 
Game Boy World 1989 and The Anatomy of The Legend of Zelda & Zelda II: A Design Analysis of Two NES Classics. Learn more about his 


work at patreon.com/gamespite. 
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TO A SNES CLASSIC KE 
THE MAGIC ALIVE. 


BY DAVID GILTINAN 


he very thought of remaking a be- 
loved classic such as The Legend 
of Zelda: A Link to the Past might 
sound like sacrilege to many hard- 
core Nintendo fans. After all, it’s not 
only considered one of the best Zel- 
da and SNES titles available, but also one 
of the best games of all time. So when Nin- 
tendo came out with The Legend of Zelda: 
A Link Between Worlds, it was a pleasant 
surprise for retro-gaming purists that this lat- 
est release ended up living up to the origi- 
nal that inspired it, not to mention becoming 
arguably the best game in the 3DS library. 


To dispatch the obvious, in both games you 
play as Link from a top-down perspective 
as he aims to save Princess Zelda and the 
kingdom of Hyrule from Ganon by travers- 
ing back and forth between two lands. ALttP 
featured a Light World and Dark World, with 


A Link Between Worlds (3DS)~ 


E vy Tne to the Past (SNES) 


the latter representing a harsher landscape 
with more difficult enemies. ALBW utilizes a 
similar setup, but with “Lorule” playing coun- 
terpoint to Hyrule. From Lorule hails Princess 
Hilda, the counterpart to Zelda in Hyrule. 


Both games share an almost identical map. 
Veterans of the SNES game will find their 
way around the sequel pretty quickly. Even 
many of the dungeon locations are identical, 
which is very apparent with two of the first 
three dungeons in the game. Those mystical 
pendants don’t move around much. 


So too do both games share a lot of the 
same enemies and types of puzzles. A good 
example of this is in the Swamp Palace 
where navigation is determined by control- 
ling the flow of water. ALttP requires push- 
ing levers to access lower-level doors, while 
ALBW takes it a step further by utilizing the 
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hookshot to manipulate three water levels. 
The same can even be said about the boss- 
es. The Dark Palace is home to the Helma- 
saur King in both the SNES and 3DS games, 
and yet it offers surprises in each. The ALttP 
boss doesn’t move around much and at- 
tacks by spitting fireballs and whipping its 
tail. In ALBW, however, ol’ Helmasaur stam- 
pedes all over the arena, trying to trample 
Link and shooting spikes from its tail. Once 
you crack its protective mask it'll blow out 
the room’s torches and charge around with 
an invincible aura. Only by lighting the torch- 
es can your sword strikes prevail. Now that’s 
how you rework a classic! 


Such isn’t the case for every boss. Moldorm 
in the Tower of Hera on Death Mountain is 
the same wriggly bastard who will knock 
you off its platform in both games. At least 
you don’t have to start the boss fight all over 


E the Past (SNES) A Link Between Worlds (3DS)~ 0 eres to the Past (SNES) A Link Between Worlds (3DS)~ > 
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again like in ALttP, a case where modern 
sensibilities actually help improve upon a 
classic (albeit frustrating) experience. 


Concessions to modernity show up else- 
where, too. Whereas ALttP orders the dun- 
geons linearly, the 3DS title lets you enter 
the dungeons in any order. This rather 
huge difference is attributed to the fact that, 
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from the outset, you can “rent” or buy any 
weapons or items you might need from the 
strange and mysterious Ravio. Just to enter 
most dungeons tends to require a specific 
item, giving a big hint as to which you'll need 
once inside. And sometimes you can impro- 
vise — if you lack bombs, for example, cer- 
tain enemies turn into bombs when struck 
(and regenerate afterward). 


Remember how in ALttP there were a lot of 
things to manage? You had a certain num- 
ber of bombs and arrows you could carry, 
plus that magic meter needed for every- 
thing from the magic powder to the quake 
medallion. ALBW streamlines all this into 
one regenerating purple bar. Few things 
represent modern game-design sensibili- 
ties more than a regenerating bar. 


While some retro purists may scoff at the 
notion of regenerating meters, it’s really a 
welcome change that lets you spend less 
time worrying about not having enough 
bombs and more time exploring dungeons 
and slashing bad guys. Acquiring items 
from Ravio as opposed to from dungeons 
perfectly complements the open-world as- 
pect. You can even utilize a quick-equip 
feature to access a row of items on the fly. 
Everything in the 3DS title is made to keep 
item management to a minimum. 


While there are quite a few returning 
characters, one seemingly unique figure 
is the vain and diabolical Yuga. His goals 
become apparent early on, as he aims to 
capture the Seven Sages and Princess 
Zelda in order to call upon Ganon. The fact 
that Yuga is a sorcerer who works closely 
with Ganon more or less makes him similar 
to Agahnim in the SNES game. In the first 
couple of battles with Yuga, he blasts bolts 
of lightning across the screen and creates 
clones of himself, much like ALttP’s red- 
robed wizard. 


Another seemingly unique character is the 
previously mentioned Ravio. Link crosses 
paths with him early in ALBW and discov- 
ers that he actually took over his house to 
remake it into a shop. With his bunny outfit 
and cowardly behavior, Ravio is, unsurpris- 
ingly, the Lorule counterpart to Link. Piecing 
it all together, fans of ALttP should appreci- 
ate the callback to Link’s cutely altered form 
upon first entering the Dark World. 


Although A Link Between Worlds does 
indeed share more than a handful of 
similarities to the SNES classic, there’s 
no question it holds its own in the Zelda 
franchise. The many resemblances are 
mainly cosmetic, with a great many smart 
and unique puzzles to call its own. As a 
huge fan of A Link to the Past, | can’t help 
but smile as | explore this classic version 
of Hyrule once again. 
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AR TALK FABLES, SPACE GAMES, 


AND WHY DIABLO AND SPACESHIPS BELONG TOGETHER. 


m DEVELOPER: Spiritus Games m PUBLISHER: Spiritus Games m PLATFORM: PC m RELEASE DATE: Q@2 2017 m PLAYERS: Single-player (multiplayer TBD) 


hat do you get when you 
combine roguelike mechan- 
ics with the fast pace of 
Diablo and stir in generous 
servings of pixel art, classic 
fables, and spaceships? The 
team at Spiritus Games aims to find out. Their 
first game, Fabular: Once Upon a Spacetime, 
unfolds across a vast universe influenced 
by storybook tales and classic roguelikes — 
and lets you upgrade spaceships instead of 
sword-and-board-toting warriors. 


Fabular lead programmer Zed Milner got 
together with art director Peter Meszlenyi 
and designer Milan Batowski to tell RETRO 
about the game’s design and influences. 


RETRO: When | hear “roguelike,” | think of 
permadeath and procedurally generated 
content. What roguelike elements have 
you incorporated into Fabular? 


Zed Milner: Fabular is centered around re- 
playability and unlocking content. We think 
Risk of Rain and Dungeon of the Endless 
did this in a very rewarding fashion and are 
amongst our main inspirations. We’d like 
to make a game that is accessible, but has 
many deep layers that will occupy players 
who sink time into it. 


Milan Batowski: We certainly have per- 
madeath and procedural generation, from 
the layout of the star map, text-based spe- 
cial events and loot, down to the exact com- 
position of the battlefields. Every level is 
situated around a certain point of interest in 
outer space and the playing field itself is on 
a sphere. You can never leave; you always 
come back around. Scenery, obstacles, en- 
emies and hazards are also generated ac- 
cording to the game’s difficulty setting. 


ZM: As you get some more successful runs 
under your belt, you may gradually unlock 
the possibility of newer item types to drop 
for you when you gain loot. 


RETRO: Fabular’s aesthetic is interesting: 
part storybook, part retro pixel art, part 
medieval, part science fiction. How did you 
go about blending those aesthetics? 


Peter Meszlenyi: | guess it all started with 
Zed’s lifelong desire to make games in 
space. He was 18 when his first space game 
got released and he’s been wanting to 
make another one since then. 


ZM: Gaming in space for me is the ultimate 
getaway; it’s infinite and full of possibili- 
ties. But space can be a bit boring, so we 


went for a fantasy-and-fable version of it. 
All three of us strive for originality. We live 
for the moments when things just click and 
you go, “that sounds cool” and “that’s nev- 
er been done before.” 


MB: | think the storybook ingredient origi- 
nated mostly from me. Becoming a father 
made me realize the importance of fairy- 
tales and their potential to [serve as] guides 
for kids to understand hard decisions and 
help them to build their own morality. Folk- 
tales of my culture are especially important 
for me, because | feel they are starting to 
vanish in favor of newer, flashier books and 
louder cartoons. That’s why | felt it would 
be a good idea to incorporate them into 
our game and sort of preserve them. 


PM: The folktale setting we went for is 
rooted in the Middle Ages, and one of my 
all-time favorite subjects of art history is 
medieval knights and armors. That conve- 
niently set us on the art direction path of 
medieval knights clash in outer space in 
the shape of spaceships. 


MB: And then we had to balance the fact 
that we are a small team with big intentions. 
So we had to choose a visual style that is 
easy for us to implement but still had the 
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potential to communicate the kind of artistic 
intent that was important to us. Since | grew 
up in the Commodore era, pixels are part 
of my visual culture. It was a natural deci- 
sion to take the pixel-art route, but we felt 
we needed to innovate there as well, and 
the dynamically lit pixel-art visuals were 
born. We think it’s the best of both worlds; 
you have the retro feeling and associative 
nature of traditional pixel art, coupled with 
modern technology. 


RETRO: How do folktales factor into Fabu- 
lar’s gameplay? 


PM: Narration stays true to the typical char- 
acteristics of a folktale. We have a hero, a 
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dispatcher, a villain, a helper, a donor, and 
most famous folktale functions as well, such 
as trickery, villainy, rescue, struggle, and re- 
ceipt of magical objects. 


MB: The game will feature items, charac- 
ters, and locations inspired by classical 
folktales and fairytales such as “Table-Be- 
Set,” “Seven-League Boots,” or “Puss-in- 
Boots and the Frog Prince.” The magical 
objects will be equipable by the players on 
their ship and the characters will be part of 
the text-based random events. The magi- 
cal folktale objects (we call them Fabulars) 
will have several other functions besides 
equipping them. For example, you can 
consume some of them for a greater effect, 
or you can talk to the spirits that live inside 
them and gain information or quests. 


RETRO: Pixel art, folktales, roguelike me- 
chanics, and spaceships. So far, so good. 
How does all of that come together to form 
Fabular’s gameplay loop? 


ZM: Our three main game mechanics are 
adventure, battle, and management. In the 
adventure part you explore the star map 
and tackle special events. If diplomacy fails 
you may enter a battle, where you have to 
prevail in a real-time action battle. In the 
meantime, you must manage your resourc- 
es such as fuel, money, and consumables, 
and upgrade your ship with the right items 
and skills for your build. 


MB: The exploration and combat parts will 
be separated, just like in FTL. You explore 
a node-based star map, and when you trav- 


el to a new location, a random text-based 
event will happen. Depending on how you 
solve these events, you may have a battle, 
or continue your exploration. The outcome 
of an event may influence the conditions 
in the following battle, or it may have long- 
term consequences, such as an ally that can 
be summoned, or you start a quest that can 
be completed at another node. 


PM: We do plan some exploration elements 
on the battlefields as well, such as hidden 
treasures on an asteroid or a hermit’s hide- 
out that you have to discover after the battle. 


RETRO: You're touting tactical melee com- 
bat as one of the cornerstones of Fabu- 
lar. Could you give us an example of how 
combat plays out, and how physics affect 
encounters? 


MB: Fabular aims to combine the strategic 
depth of combat seen in classic action-RPGs 
such as Diablo II and Path of Exile with a di- 
rect control method that is influenced heav- 
ily by the physics system in the game. Each 
ship has its own weight, speed, momentum, 
and inertia, and the players have to calcu- 
late that all the time. 


MB: The upgrade system can also influence 
the physical parameters, so players have to 
constantly adapt to the changing behavior 
of their own ship. For example, if you put on 
too much armor, you become sluggish, ac- 
celeration and braking become very hard, 
but at the same time you’re heavier so you 
can’t be pushed around and you can ram 
other ships. 


ZM: The environment poses a danger as 
well, with such hazards as meteor show- 
ers, hurtling asteroids, and solar flares. Your 
style will determine if you want to be more 
agile but less armored, or more tank-y and 
less mobile. 


MB: The action is centered on melee com- 
bat as all ranged skills will require some form 
of resource to be spent, so they will be used 
sparingly. Toward the end of a run you may 
achieve a state where you are consistently 
using ranged skills, but it will still require an 
effort to regain the resources for them. 


Get more details on  Fabular’ at 
fabulargame.com, and follow Spiritus 
Games on Twitter at @FabularGame. ™ 
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n Italy, there is a tiny, magical 

medieval town and commune called 

Montepulciano. Centuries ago, the 

inhabitants built a network of caves 

and dungeon-like arteries that 

snaked from house to house. Artisans 
spent hours in these dark chambers, 
pressing olive oil, tending to livestock, or 
routinely hiding from the neighboring evil 
that sought to pillage and destroy them 
— the Republic of Siena’s attacks came 
swiftly, and warring families loved to pay 
unexpected visits. 


I spent the cold, cloudy days of January 
navigating Montepulciano’s nooks and 
crannies, returning to my temporary 
home in the city center at night. In the 
cellar, | would find a bottle of wine and 
light a few candles to bring light into the 
windowless space. The candles were 
stored on a shelf, at the end of a narrow 
hall that led to one of those caves. | could 
only see through the barred entrance 
of the locked door and the descending 
stairs. It looked dusty, smelled musty, 
and was littered with old wine casks and 
a few books. Each time | passed it, the 
desire to get inside, to explore, pulled at 
me. Maybe the stairs ended a few feet 
below, revealing an empty storage closet 
and nothing more. Maybe the stairs gave 
way to another world, or at the very least 
room after room of new discoveries. 


The reality likely falls somewhere in 
between, but I’m not being melodramatic 
when | say | felt something every time | 
walked by that locked door. You could 
blame it on a lifetime of being a gamer 
and always trying to see inside the next 
layer of a space. The best games are slices 
of real life transformed by the surreal. 
As someone who lives with a sense of 
wonder, my imagination soared inside that 
storied Italian city, and | carry that same 
desire into videogames. 


Montepulciano could be mapped out 
and rendered in 3D and be the next 
great gaming adventure. You could 
trace every step | took, place me in a 
simulation, and wind up with hours of 
entertaining YouTube footage. The 
tapestry of a world is one of the great 
reasons videogames capture us. We 
are given things to destroy inside these 
worlds, and told that this is what makes 
a game, but what is it that ultimately 
pulls at our emotions? What tickles our 
imaginations and draws us in further? 


This is a complex question, more important 
than ever as videogames continue to 
splinter in so many directions. Videogames 
are many things to many people, and 
there are so many genres and points of 
entry that it’s a strain to decide exactly 
what a “game” is these days. For those of 


us who yearn for a game like Zelda — the 
classic archetype of early adventure — 
there is a soul at the center. Uncovering 
and discovering the dark corners of the 
unknown drives Zelda and the games that 
have followed down its inspirational path. 


Whether tombs or dungeons, the next 
room or the next town, each key, each new 
passage, is a deeper entry into the visual 
narrative of exploration. We exist in their 
spaces, find meaning within their walls. 
Videogames like these, at their very best, 
are worlds. 


They are perhaps best described as 
experiences — _ interactive spaces 


that build into something more than 
mechanical systems, leaving us affected 
and intrigued. Every world, no matter 
its scope or scale, contains some sort 
of treasure around every corner. Being 
a treasure hunter can be as simple as 
whacking a bush in Zelda and uncovering 
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a rupee, or blasting out a wall in Metroid 
and revealing an energy tank. It can 
become a bit more involved, like finding 
an artifact in Tomb Raider that sets a gear 
in motion that opens another doorway to 
the next treasure. Big or small, games 
built around worlds are chain reactions 
of discovery and emotional payoff. They 
emulate life’s journeys in many ways, like 
any good narrative journey. 


We think of traditional storytelling as 
words, and action as the binding force 


in games, but the magic often lies in the 
interactive silence. Our relationship with 
the game world reveals changing moods, 
rising and falling rhythms, stretches of 
discovery that build to a climax. That is the 
cinematic storytelling of a space. 


Think about being in rhythm with the 
castle in Castlevania: Symphony of the 
Night. The moments within are indelible, 
the big beats of discovery in the corners 
that reveal entire rooms. When Link lifts 
another piece of the Triforce into the air, 


the music reinforces his triumph, and 
ours. We are one step closer to opening 
that enticing door to the basement, 
wondering what may come next. It’s 
less about the bad guy going down and 
the new gameplay technique, and more 
about the experience of uncovering new 
sights and wonders. 


Zelda exists in every Witcher 3 and 
Fallout 4, and in the beauty and poetry of 
uncharted terrain begging to be explored 
in every great adventure. 


FIVE CLASSIC GAMES THAT TRIUMPH AS WORLDS 


DO GAMES NEED TO BE BIG IN TECH, SCOPE AND CHOICE TO SUCCEED AS POWERFUL WORLDS? 
MODERN GAMES OFTEN FORGET WHAT MAKES A SPACE EXPRESSIVE. INDIVIDUAL MOMENTS SPEAK VOLUMES. 


es ry 


Remember when you 
dropped down _ into 
the castle observatory 
and peered through 
the telescope? Who 
was the _ cloaked 
figure rowing on the 
water? Would he have 
something to do with 


The 
Resident 
presentation 
a_ substantial 


newness 


played 
part in 
wowing our senses — 
Resident Evil 4 did it of 
again — but the way the 


of ’m throwing Snatcher 
Evil's into the mix because it 
does make a point. Flat, 
tiny, and simple does 
not mean a rich world 
imagination can’t 
exist. Giving yourself to 


Stepping into a space 
elevator may never be 
quite this captivating— 
serene, yet leaving you 
with such anticipation. 
Where 


Tomb Raider is one of 
the best examples of 
the misplacement of 
combat in adventure. 
Despite its clunkiness, 
the game still 
conjured a landscape 
that you could feel 


was Samus 


the many secrets left 
to uncover? So much 
to do every step of the 
way, and every step 
seemed to reveal a 
growing atmospheric 
mystery. One of the 
more tactile, textured 
tiny worlds in gaming. 


house came _ together 
as a suffocating place 
of dread and elegance 
stands as one. of 
gaming’s great worlds. 
The first typewriter 
room felt safe and 
calming. It was as if 
all was right despite 
a world that was 
collapsing under the 
strain of death. 


a visual space begins 
with filling in the 
blanks, feeling what 
is happening in the 
spaces in between. 


going? Whatlies in store 
for the next leg of the 
journey? Where Samus 
would end up could 
only be somewhere 
even more _ strange 
and alien, lovely and 
unsettling at the same 
time. The planet was 
a bounty of mood and 
little sci-fi details that 
crawled under the skin. 
| want to go there again 
for the first time. 


around every jagged 
corner. One of the 
great examples of a 
game showing you 
something you may 
never see again, and 
adding in an element 
of the visceral. 


enjoys the finer things in life: roaming dusty cellars, squaring off against Iron Knuckles, and romps through his 


favorite retro games. 
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A COMIC BOOK ARTIST AND HIS TEAM AT VIGIL GAMES CHANGED ACTION 
GAMES FOREVER WITH A PAIR OF MEATY ADVENTURES. 


he Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse — War, Death, Strife, and 
Fury — are prophesized to tip the 
balance in the battle between 
Heaven and Hell. The Darksid- 
ers games give us a better idea 
of what makes the Horsemen tick, since 
you take control of two specific warriors 
in the aftermath to the end of humanity. 
THQ took quite a gamble to get these two 
games made, but created a new kind of 
action-adventure series in the process. 


Darksiders was originally put together by 
Vigil Games, with the team lead by direc- 
tor Joe “Mad” Madureira, a comic-book 
artist who’d worked for years on X-Men, 
Deadpool, and Battle Chasers before tak- 
ing a chance on videogames. The Austin, 


Texas-based studio worked hard to en- 
sure that Darksiders struck a certain dra- 
matic tone, while at the same time envi- 
sioning exciting gameplay that would be 
on a similar level to Sony’s acclaimed God 
of War. By the time the game shipped in 
2010 it managed to do just that, achiev- 
ing an epic scope few games at the time 
could match. 


Darksiders’ opening sets the stage, with 
War (voiced by Liam O’Brien) arriving on 
Earth just as the forces of Heaven and 
Hell engage in combat, with mankind sit- 
ting hapless amid this apocalypse. Frus- 
trated by the absence of his fellow Horse- 
men, War attempts to find balance, killing 
demons and angels alike until coming 
face to face with a large demon named 
Straga. Despite the fact this large, fire- 


breathing beast hurls cars, the Horseman 
perseveres, only to be stopped at the last 
moment by the Charred Council, who 
step in and insist that War has done more 
damage than intended — resulting in the 
end of humanity. 


He insists on a chance to prove them 
wrong, and gets his chance to investi- 
gate — but only if they have one of their 
agents, The Watcher (Mark Hamill), keep 
a leash on him, and kill him should his 
mission go too far astray. At this point you 
set out on your post-apocalyptic journey, 
coming across demons both small and 
large as they attempt to right the wrongs 
and find the culprit responsible. This 
larger-than-life story’s high on drama, but 
Madureira and his team wouldn’t have it 
any other way. 
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Action fans were also pleased with the re- 
sults, with plenty of hack-n-slash action to 
go around, including enjoyable finishing 
moves, excellent boss fights, and even a 
few platforming sections that rely on wall 
climbing and navigating gaps. 


Vigil Games set Darksiders amid inspired 
locales that sell an Earth being ravaged 
by demonic forces. The game emanates 
a palpable sense of dread, and comple- 
ments that dread with action-packed 
gameplay and the ability to purchase up- 
grades with souls collected throughout 
the game. These abilities include new 
combos, advanced Wrath capabilities, 
and power-ups and health potions. 


Although the initial game wasn’t a best- 
seller, it did clear the million-copy mark, 
coaxing THQ to make plans for a sequel. 
Madureira and his team opted to take a 
different direction. 


ENTER DEATH 

Instead of taking control of War in Dark- 
siders Il, you saddle up with Death, his 
“brother.” Before the events that con- 
clude the original game — where the 
Seventh Seal is broken and War breaks 
free of his control by the Council — Death 
insists that War is innocent and sets out 
to find the Keeper of Secrets in hopes of 
beginning the restoration of Earth, only 
to find that things aren’t quite as simple 
as they seem. 


Madureira and his team began to open 
up the storyline with a greater scope, 


while keeping the signature action the 
original game became known for intact. 
The sequel introduces many elements, 
most notably the Tree of Life, a vital 
tool for restoring humanity to its original 
form. However, you have to complete 
a number of missions to visit locations 
such as the Land of the Dead, the Forge 
Lands (where giants craft tools and offer 
Death items to buy and sell), and even 
Earth, still as ravaged as ever. 


With Darksiders II, Madureira and compa- 
ny were able to up the ante by introducing 
a more versatile (and less armor-laden) 
character than War. Death, for instance, 
has a more visceral combat style. He can 
use his scythes along with secondary 
weapons like a giant hammer and knives 
to chain together unlikely combinations. 
The ability to fire a large gun comes in 
handy as well, especially for solving puz- 
zles or defeating foes from a distance. 


In addition, various armor pieces can be 
found and equipped, including every- 
thing from body armor to boots to talis- 
mans, each making a small difference to 
Death’s performance. Death gets his fair 
share of upgrades, mainly earned by using 
stonebites, blue stones hidden throughout 
the world. By trading in three at a time, 
Death can earn a variety of improvements. 
This is on top of his already-expanded skill 
tree, which enables you to increase his 
speed, strength, and other abilities. 


The world of Darksiders II is much larger 
than the original’s, but the team at Vigil 


solved potential navigation slogs by intro- 
ducing Death’s loyal steed, Despair, who 
can be summoned in open areas to speed 
up travel. He adds another new twist to 
the gameplay. One particular boss fight 
against a large colossus forces you to 
use Despair’s agility to avoid incoming 
strikes, while at the same time plotting 
counterattacks so you can bring down the 
large lummox once and for all. 


Presentation-wise, Darksiders Il im- 
proved over the original release thanks 
to its larger post-apocalyptic settings, its 
variety of locales (the Forge Lands is a 
wonder to behold), and its greater sense 
of detail. The levels show much greater 
scope, enabling Death to explore a little 
further and find more secrets hidden in 
chests he can break open with a little su- 
pernatural assistance. The puzzles also 
showed more ingenuity. 


As wondrous and enjoyable as the final 
game was, it couldn’t prevent the inevi- 
table. While Darksiders II sold better than 
the original, it wasn’t enough to save THQ 
from shutting down just a few months fol- 
lowing the game’s release. As a result, its 
many properties were scattered via bank- 
ruptcy, with Ubisoft, 2K Games, and oth- 
ers picking up the pieces. 


Have we seen the last of Darksiders? 
Vigil Games is no more following the 
closure of THQ, although Joe “Mad” is 
still hard at work on game projects, suc- 
cessfully completing a Kickstarter for a 
Battle Chasers—themed game. And Nor- 
dic Games has hinted that the franchise 
could return at some point, with most 
of Vigil’s staff reuniting to create Gun- 
fire Games, the studio responsible for 
Deathinitive’s remaster. 


For now, though, whispers of its return 
are being kept at a minimum, and players 
are encouraged to check out either the 
original Darksiders in its classic form, or 
Darksiders II’s rerelease on PS4. Did the 
franchise meet the financial success it de- 
served? Not really. But it left its mark on 
action-adventure games, and if that’s not 
a worthy legacy, I’m not sure what is. *% 


ROBERT WORKMAN is a veteran in the videogame industry, writing for Segadojo, AOL GameDaily and more. He currently writes for 
many sites including Opshead and Marooners’ Rock. 
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BOUNCER: 


THE LOST ARCADE GAME = 


BY CHRISTOPHER SMITH 


FEATURE|BOUNCER 


PART 2: DESPITE FAVORABLE BUZZ, BUREAUCRACY AND MISGUIDED FAITH IN 
A NEW TECHNOLOGY THWARTED BOUNCER'S PATH TO ARCADES. 


ven as Entertainment Sciences 

readied 20 The Bouncer cabinets 

for the 1983 AMOA Show in New 

Orleans, Bouncer was generating a 

lot of buzz within the industry. Dur- 

ing the first few months the game 
was on test locations in Southern Califor- 
nia, articles appeared in newspapers, com- 
puter magazines, and trade magazines 
including Replay’s 1983 AMOA preview 
issue. The articles praised the cartoon- 
quality graphics, leading to rumors that the 
game utilized LaserDisc technology. 


In fall of 1983, the staff at Entertainment 
Sciences headed off to New Orleans to 
show Bouncer to the world. Beyond get- 
ting the word out to operators, Entertain- 
ment Sciences was desperately looking to 
partner with an established manufacturer 
to help reduce the cost of manufacturing 
and marketing the product. Competition at 
the AMOA show was stiff; still looking to 
capitalize on the success of Dragon’s Lair 
(featuring the animation of Disney legend 


Don Bluth), most companies showcased 
LaserDisc-based games. Among the titles 
at the show were Atari’s Firefox, featuring 
footage from the Clint Eastwood film of the 
same name, Williams’ Star Riders, and Myl- 
star’s M.A.C.H. 3. 


The Entertainment Sciences booth re- 
ceived a lot of attention and foot traffic, 
the crowds came nonstop and the staff 
stayed busy demonstrating the games, 
answering questions, and arranging meet- 
ings. “It was the hit of the show,” recalls 
Ron Clark, president of Entertainment Sci- 
ences. “Our booth was mobbed from the 
time the show started to the end of the 
day. | had Japanese and Korean compa- 
nies calling me in my hotel room starting 
at 5:00 a.m. every morning. They would 
say, ‘Mr. Clark, we would like to take you 
to breakfast or dinner,’ and then they 
would say ‘when can you deliver a sample 
of Bouncer to us?’ Then they would show 
up right when we first opened our booth 
in the morning.” 


While several companies expressed an 
interest in Bouncer, Atari and Nolan Bush- 
nell’s Sente opened serious talks. Sente’s 
booth was located close to Entertainment 
Science’s, Ron Clark remembers. “Nolan 
Bushnell was at the show with his Sente 
system. There were not many people visit- 
ing his booth compared to ours. He came 
over to our booth and congratulated me 
on our success and after the show flew me 
in his Learjet up to his headquarters in the 
San Francisco Bay Area to discuss making 
a deal, which never happened.” 


Atari took things a step further, request- 
ing a cabinet for evaluation. After months 
of stringing Entertainment Sciences 
along, it decided to pass on Bouncer. 
Entertainment Sciences was_ further 
shocked when, the following year, Atari 
released the System II platform with Pa- 
perboy. Even to this day, the develop- 
ment team from Entertainment Sciences 
believes Paperboy heavily “borrowed” 
intellectual property from Bouncer in- 
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cluding hardware design and_ similar 
gameplay elements. 


Even with the great reception Bouncer 
garnered from players, press, and manu- 
facturers, Entertainment Sciences had a 
problem. Arcade operators expressed 
skepticism toward Bouncer, citing the cost 
of the game system at nearly $5000, no 
additional games in the pipeline, and the 
notion that with all the press Bouncer had 
received in early months, it now seemed 
like old news. Perhaps the biggest chal- 
lenge Bouncer faced was the fact that it 
was not a LaserDisc game. Although it of- 
fered cartoon-quality graphics completely 
controlled by players, operators came 
away unimpressed. After the success and 
profits operators earned from Dragon’s 
Lair, they continued to believe LaserDisc 
games would dominate the videogame in- 
dustry. Little did they know that LaserDisc 
would be a major contributor to the upcom- 
ing videogame crash. 


Ron Clark recalls the impact of the Laser- 
Disc. “The LaserDisc fiasco killed the indus- 
try. This low-tech industry bought it hook, 
line, and sinker. | warned everyone who 
would listen that the LaserDisc would not 
make it in this industry because of reliability 
issues and the limited type of games that 
could be played. But, just about everyone 
bought into it, and the hardware bombed. 
It was a bust and the games on it were 


very restricted because of the rotating disc 
hardware. Everyone was drinking the Kool- 
Aid because of the tremendous success of 
Dragon’s Lair, which was a hit because of 
the creative genius of Don Bluth.” 


Entertainment Sciences returned from the 
AMOA show with a handful of orders from 
distributors and operators. Over the next 
few weeks, every order was canceled for 
various reasons. Acting on the feedback 
it received from operators, Entertainment 
Sciences decided to shelve Bouncer and 
started developing a second game, Turbo 
Sub. The goal was to find methods to re- 
duce the cost of the RIP 2000 gaming sys- 
tem, and then offer Bouncer as a follow-up 
game. 


This shift in strategy brought about many 
internal changes, starting with Bouncer 
designer Rob Patton. “Entertainment Sci- 
ences failed to acquire sufficient manu- 
facturing capital even after strong market 
reaction from the AMOA show. With my 
contract coming to an end | accepted an of- 
fer from Sega to lead its U.S. development 
team.” Likewise, a frustrated investor from 
Louisiana relocated to Southern California 
and took a more active role in the compa- 
ny. The newly arrived investor immediately 
began challenging the executive staff, 
making for an uncomfortable environment 
for employees. Over the next few months, 
Entertainment Sciences saw an exodus of 
original staff. 


As development progressed on Turbo Sub, 
an electronics contractor was outsourced 
to reduce the cost of the RIP 2000 boards. 
Many of the new board sets were buggy or 
failed to work. With a lack of usable boards, 
Bouncer cabinets were cannibalized for 
their working RIP 2000 boards; after a few 
months, only a few Bouncer cabinets re- 
mained. 


Around this time, director Sam Firstenberg 
and Cannon Film approached Entertain- 
ment Sciences about obtaining one of its 
arcade games for use in the upcoming 
movie Ninja Ill: The Domination. The script 
called for a videogame to be possessed by 
an evil spirit. Entertainment Sciences saw 
the proposal as an excellent opportunity 


for promotion and donated two cabinets 
for the film: one complete, and one a shell 
to be used for special effects. The cabinets 
were loaded on a truck and delivered to 
Phoenix, Arizona where filming soon be- 
gan. 


Ninja Ill stars actress Lucinda Dickey of 
Breakin’ fame as Christine, an aerobics 
instructor/telephone line woman who is 
possessed by an evil spirit residing in the 
Bouncer game in Christine’s apartment/ 
aerobics studio. Ninja Ill contained some 
of the best footage of Bouncer’s gameplay. 
Unfortunately for Entertainment Sciences, 
the movie was plagued with production 
delays that resulted in scarce distribution. 
There was a renewed interest in the film 
around 1986; unfortunately, by that time 
Entertainment Sciences and Bouncer were 
no more. 


While development wrapped on Turbo 
Sub, Entertainment Sciences set out to de- 
sign a sequel to Bouncer. Unlike Bouncer, 
Turbo Sub saw limited commercial release 
of between 20-30 machines. Problems 
continued with the electronics contractor, 
resulting in a lawsuit. In the end, the con- 
tactor lost the suit and decided to close up 
shop, with many of the assets of Entertain- 
ment Sciences disappearing with it. 


That was the final nail in the coffin. The 
investor from Louisiana took all that re- 
mained and moved it to a warehouse in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. That warehouse 
became Bouncer’s tomb, and the game 
was quickly forgotten — until this RETRO 
contributor launched an investigation to 
disinter it. 


In part 3, we'll dig into the modern-day 
search for Bouncer. ®% 


CHRIS J. SMITH runs turbosub.com, a space dedicated to the games of Entertainment Sciences. 
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Guerrilla Games takes aim at the future by looking to the past. 


Guerrilla Games 


GUERRILLA GAMES has established itself 
as a quality second-party developer for 
Sony, thanks in part to its action-laden 
FPS franchise Killzone. After reaching new 
heights with Killzone 3 on PlayStation 3, 
the team moved to the PlayStation 4, where 
it provided the system with one of its key 
launch titles, Killzone: Shadow Fall. 


But like all good developers, it must work 
to avoid growing complacent, so the 
Netherlands-based team is trying something 
completely new. Horizon: Zero Dawn will be 
an open-world adventure where the name of 
the game is survival, and defeating enemies 
will require a lot more than a flight suit 
conveniently loaded with firepower. 


Horizon: Zero Dawn was unveiled at 
Sony’s press conference leading into 
the 2015 Electronic Entertainment Expo, 
introducing the world to Aloy, a hunter 
and archer 1,000 years in the future, 
where robotic monstrosities roam the 
land. Rather than falling back on massive 
Killzone-style armaments, Aloy must rely 
on her quick thinking to survive, along 
with smaller weapons. 


From what I’ve seen so far these battles play 
out well. Aloy’s job is to bring down enemies 
by chipping away at their weak points and, 
once she’s damaged them enough, moving 
in for the kill. Sometimes weak points may 
not be easy to exploit — some of these foes 
can be about three to four times the size of 


Sony Computer Entertainment Ps4 


the screen. Luckily, Aloy’s quickness helps in 
staying alive long enough to formulate and 
execute a plan to bring these mechanical 
nightmares to their knees. 


Aloy’s bow and arrows serve as her main 
weapons, and she can manufacture and 
utilize special arrows to do extra damage 
to opponents. However, that’s just the 
tip of her arsenal. She can also deal a 
considerable amount of damage _ using 
melee-style attacks, which are more useful 
against smaller opponents. She can also 
perform silent takedowns, should she want 
to systematically finish off foes that may be 
close together. 


As Aloy vanquishes foes, she can loot the 
ruins of their metallic carcasses for parts 
with which to create new tools, such as 
special arrows, and complex weapons like 
trip wires that pen enemies into a certain 
section of the open-world map. 


This introduces a role-playing factor, new 
terrain for Guerrilla Games. By exploiting 
these elements across a number of areas, 
you can improve Aloy’s performance as well 
as her arsenal. Sometimes being quicker 
than your enemy can make all the difference, 
especially when going up against enemies 
bigger than you (and that’s most of them). 


Horizon: Zero Dawn utilizes an open-world 
approach, so Aloy can discover resources 
to aid in future battles. Guerrilla Games 


TBD 2016 1 RP 


has learned quite a bit since its previous 
title, using a system that enables parts of 
the world to load on the fly, eliminating 
loading times. 


Horizon has personality and looks. The 
attention to detail is staggering, especially 
on larger beasts. Aloy herself is a grand 
sight, a heroine as strong as she is striking. 
She’s bound to become as memorable 
a character as Sony’s previous greats, a 
hunter for a new generation to enjoy. 


Kudos to Guerrilla Games for turning a 
corner and trying something new with 
Horizon: Zero Dawn. Hopefully it’ll make its 
late 2016 release date, giving PlayStation 4 
owners another reason to appreciate their 
purchase. * —Robert Workman 
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Zelda’s Tri Force Blunders 


Nintendo’s attempt to create a multiplayer-focused Ze/da adventure fall short with 
a frustrating and fragmented gaming experience. 


@ DEVELOPER: Nintendo EPD, Grezzo @ PUBLISHER: Nintendo @ PLATFORM: 3DS_ m RELEASE DATE: 10.23.2015 m PLAYERS: 10r3 m ESRB: E 


FOR MANY YEARS Nintendo systems were 
the pinnacle of cooperative gaming. As far 
back as the NES, friends and family mem- 
bers teamed up to conquer Super Mario 
Bros. and Contra. But some franchises sim- 
ply aren’t made with multiplayer in mind. 
The most recent entry in the Zelda series, Tri 
Force Heroes, proves that point all too well. 


Until now, Hyrule Warriors, The Legend of 
Zelda: Four Swords, and Four Swords Ad- 
ventures were the only three Zelda games 
made with co-operative play in mind. Each 
of the previous titles performed its multi- 
player function quite well, but did so by lim- 
iting the forced interaction between players. 


One of the biggest faults of Tri Force He- 
roes is not only emphasizing teamwork, 
but requiring it. Tri Force Heroes’ puzzles 
are impossible to complete solo. Most in- 
volve stacking on top of the other players to 
reach higher platforms, melt ice, or smash 
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blocks. Normally, adding a few teambuilding 
elements to a multiplayer game isn’t a bad 
choice, but the constant push in Tri Force 
Heroes turns each level into a never-ending 
game of leapfrog. 


To make matters worse, the only way to 
communicate is through the use of emojis. 
You can call other players to your location, 
hint at using an item, or look puzzled, but 
if a teammate doesn’t understand, there’s 
no way to spell out what needs to be done. 
In an attempt to minimize this confusion, it 
appears that Nintendo decided to stick with 
elementary puzzle designs. 


Nothing in Tri Force Heroes is terribly confus- 
ing, and anyone who’s played previous Zelda 
games will understand every puzzle in the 
game. However, you will still find plenty of 
players online who will run off cliffs until the 
party’s hearts are depleted, or refuse to form 
elfin stacks to reach ledges and items. 


Worse, the puzzles in Tri Force Heroes 
are just not mentally rewarding. Not every 
multiplayer experience includes terrible al- 
lies, but the opposite is just as bad: If you 
happen to be matched up with excellent 
teammates, Tri Force Heroes’ levels are so 
trivial they become a bore. This turns the 
game into a roulette of poor experiences. 
Either things end up so frustrating you’ll 
want to throw your 3DS, or they’ll be so 
easy it’s almost insulting. 


The absolute worst part of the entire 
game, however, is lag. It’s not always 
there, but when it does show up it’ll be 
during a boss fight or before throwing a 
bomb — resulting in an explosion in your 
party’s face. Depending on your allies’ 
locations, time of day, and angle of the 
moon and stars, game sessions range 
from smooth to slideshows. Many of these 
problems can be solved with local co-op, 
but therein lies another problem. Tri Force 
Heroes requires exactly one or three play- 
ers. If you happen to have just one friend 
or family member who wants to play with 
you, you’re out of luck. 


Despite my anticipation for a great multi- 
player Zelda experience, Tri Force Heroes 
is unfortunately a series of unpleasant 
blunders. # —Nicholas Shively 
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THE BEST-KEPT SECRET OF EVERMORE 


UNAPPRECIATED UPON RELEASE, THIS SNES RPG 
DESERVES ALL THE PRAISE IT NOW GETS. 


hough either panned or 

dismissed by the majority of 

gamers upon its release in 1995, 

Secret of Evermore has become 

revered since the demise of the 

SNES. Its development is a story 
just as interesting as the game itself, as it 
was the first — and only — Square game 
developed by the American subsidiary 
known as SquareSoft, and responsible 
for launching some big careers. It 
also became the center of a kerfuffle 
concerning another beloved Square 
game, Secret of Mana. 


Created by a team mostly brand-new to 
videogames and with little experience, 
Secret of Evermore’s latter-day popularity 
is a testament that the game is, in both my 
opinion and growing numbers of others, 
the best SNES action-RPG. 


BY AARON DENNIS-JACKSON 


A BOY AND HIS DOG 

Secret of Evermore begins in 1965 with a 
typical B-movie plot: Scientist flips switches 
on sinister-looking experiment for a group 
of invited onlookers, an accident happens, 
and none are heard from again. Jump 
forward 30 years, and we see our hero 
exiting the B-movie showing at the cinema 
in that same town (now fallen on hard times) 
with his best buddy, a little scamp of a dog. 


But halt! The dog spots a cat, and as the 
feline attempts to make its escape with the 
dog hot on its heels, the befuddled pup 
runs into the very same mansion where the 
scientist conducted his experiment so long 
ago. Our hero follows him in, and the boy 
and his dog are transported to the same 
place the scientist and friends landed: the 
land of Evermore. Yes, it’s all very B-movie, 
and that’s intentional. 


Surprisingly for a corporate overlord, 
Square Japan had very few directives for 
its first American-made game. In the words 
of lead programmer Brian Fehdrau, “We 
were, simply put, to make an American- 
flavored Secret of Mana-like game. The 
exact details of how we did it were up 
to us, but what we did had to be infused 
with that essence.” Along with the boy- 
and-his-dog bit, the team also decided to 
reference dodgy movies of yesteryear, with 
the hero quoting lines from fictional B-films 
throughout his adventure. 


THE BAIT-AND-SWITCH 

THAT WASN’T 

Unfortunately, the idea to follow the Secret of 
Mana template created cause for people to 
dislike the game on the grounds that it wasn’t 
Seiken Densetsu 3, the true sequel to Mana. 
The idea that we got Evermore instead of 
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Mana 2 gained traction quickly even though 
it was false, and the ill-feeling did the game’s 
initial chances of success no favors. 


It's unknown where, exactly, this idea 
came from, but it took root all over the 
English-speaking world; from Australia to 
the U.S., gamers vented their bitterness 
on Evermore, either unable or unwilling to 
believe that the game they really wanted 
wasn’t given an English release due to a 
variety of factors unrelated to Evermore. 
What really fed these rumors was the look 
of the game; it was (and still is) easy to 
play it for 10 minutes and simply assume 
SquareSoft took Mana, swapped out the 
art and sprites for some more western- 
looking stuff, and sent it off to stores. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that 
everything behind Evermore was built from 
the ground up. 


“There was some reason why we had to 
develop from the ground up,” said Fehdrau, 
“but, to be honest, | can’t remember what 
it was. | think it was one of those strange 
we’re-wholly-owned-but-separate-for- 
tax-purposes sorts of things. Regardless, 
we did indeed end up writing absolutely 
everything from scratch, both on the tool 
side and on the game side.” 
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THE SOULE OF EVERMORE 


Jeremy Soule is an undisputed legend when it comes to videogame music composers, 
thanks to amazing work on games like /cewind Dale, Total Annihilation, Skyrim, and 
Guild Wars 2. But he cut his teeth on Evermore’s spectacular soundtrack. It’s been 


widely recognized as one of the greatest SNES soundtracks of all time, thanks to its 
focus on spare, atmospheric sounds, as opposed to trying to recreate an orchestral 
score via the SNES sound chip. The really impressive thing? He was barely out of 
high school at the time! 


Even though they have a very similar basis, 
Mana and Evermore were completely 
different in terms of construction. Evermore 
was built using S.A.G.E. (Square’s Amazing 
Graphical Editor) for graphics and S.I.G.I.L. 
(Square Interpreted Game _ Intelligence 
Language) for scripting, borrowing nothing 
tool-wise from the American studio’s 
Japanese counterpart. But they did stick 
with the “ring” inventory system made 
famous by Mana, given how fitting it was 
for an action-RPG. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 

Despite serving as a launchpad for a variety 
of careers — from independent studio 
runner to successful tattoo artist — this one 
and only game from SquareSoft hits the 
mark from the opening and doesn’t let up. 
Being released late in the SNES lifespan 
meant the console’s graphical capabilities 
were well known, and Evermore squeezed 
every ounce of power from it, granting lush 
backgrounds, awesome monsters, great 
animation, and — despite the game being 
spread across four distinct worlds — a 
cohesive feel. Even the Mana comparisons 
cannot be overlooked; it has a lusher, 
earthier vibe in both city and jungle areas, 
and a lived-in feeling appropriate for the 
story’s 30-year span. 


Evermore’s gameplay took the lessons 
other action-RPGs had to offer and 
improved on them. Combat is meaty, 
and there’s a stake in your power 
attacks landing due to the time it takes 
to charge them. Mistime your attack and 
prepare to either dodge or attack with 
some incredibly low-powered moves. Of 
greater interest is the alchemy system. 
Instead of powering magical attacks with 
magic points, you must find or purchase 
ingredients to combine in order to unleash 
spells; this is where your doggy pal’s 
sensitive nose comes in handy. Scattered 
throughout the game are various 
alchemists who will teach you other 
alchemical recipes you can use in your 
travels. You can’t equip them all, so you 
choose the ones that are most pertinent 
to you and level them up through usage. 


Secret of Evermore isn’t the undiscovered 
gem it once was thanks to online 
proselytizing and the availability of 
emulators, but even though it’s getting 
well-earned recognition, it deserves more. 
Give it a go if you’ve never played it, and 
if you have, well, maybe it’s time to follow 
your dog into that abandoned mansion 
one more time. i 


Can't... talk... busy... 
punching. 


AARON DENNIS-JACKSON, an Aussie living in the U.S., liked Secret of Evermore before liking Secret of Evermore was cool. 
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BY MICHAEL THOMASSON 


VIDEOGAMES | 


DIRECTOR AND PRODUCER GREYDON CLARK TALKS ABOUT 
JOYSTICKS AND HIS PRODIGIOUS BACKGROUND IN FILM. 


reydon Clark fashioned 20 low- 

budget independent films over 

more than a few decades. Many, 

such as 1983’s Joysticks, gained 

cult status. | had a chance to ham 

it up with Greydon, resulting in a 
few nuggets of wisdom mixed in among 
the banter. 


| was in San Antonio, TX 
attending a test screening of Wacko, a 
picture I’d just completed. | noticed a line 
of a dozen or more young guys standing 
in line in front of a videogame waiting their 
turn to play, quarters in hand. It was the first 
videogame I’d seen. | immediately realized 


there was a movie to be made about vid- 
eogames. Video arcades were booming all 
across the world. An L.A. Times article fea- 
tured a quote from a parent who thought 
that her teenage son was spending too 
much time at the arcade. There was my sto- 
ry; a comedy about an arcade full of teen- 
agers and parents who try to close it down. 
The protagonists would be the young gam- 
ers; the antagonists, the parents. 


Shooting time is the primary factor in 
the budget of a film. | had very limited time 
to make the picture with the money | had. 


INTERVIEW | GREYDON CLARK 


ry SO 
sue 
It 


| was an experienced low-budget direc- 
tor and made the picture on a three-week 
shooting schedule. Joe Don Baker starred 
in Wacko and we became friends. | was 
able to get him to do the picture with me 
for a limited up-front fee and participation. 
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GC: Jackie and | financed most of our films. 
It wasn’t until my eighth, The Return, that 
we actually had to put a second mortgage 
on our home. After we’d done it once, the 
bank made us do it every time. It was per- 
haps foolish, but | loved making movies 
and Jackie was completely supportive. 


RETRO: Jackie seemed like a great part- 
ner in life and professional ally. She 
played the role of the TV reporter in Joy- 
sticks. Was that an easy sell? 


GC: | always wanted Jackie to be in my 
films. Money was a factor, but she was a 
wonderful actress and sometimes | could 
talk her into it. 


RETRO: Why did you choose to build a set 
for the arcade instead of filming directly 
inside an existing arcade? 


GC: More than half of the picture took 
place in a video arcade. Finding the loca- 
tion to shoot the arcade turned out to be 
a nightmare. | looked at dozens of arcades 
around the L.A. area, but they were not 
willing to close to allow filming for several 
weeks. My old friend, Donn Greer, a great 
art director, was the perfect guy to design 
and build a video arcade set on a miniscule 


budget. | gave him the script and asked him 
to find a soundstage. The set was built and 
it all worked wonderfully. 


RETRO: Super Pac-Man and Satan’s Hol- 
low are predominantly featured in the 
film. | get Pac-Man, as it was king of the 
arcades. Satan’s Hollow, although a fa- 
vorite of mine, never set the world afire 
and was an unusual choice. 


GC: | needed legal permission to film the 
copyrighted videogames. Midway Games 
controlled the rights to Pac-Man. | hopped 
on a plane and headed to San Jose. | met 
with a couple company vice presidents 
and explained the film | was making. | 
requested the rights to use the Pac-Man 
character and to film several of their other 
games. | was hoping that using the char- 
acter would not be a budget buster. They 
agreed to allow me to use Pac-Man and 
also wanted me to promote Satan’s Hol- 
low. | was able to get both games for no 
charge. 


RETRO: What technical challenges did 
you face when it came to capturing ar- 
cade video for the big screen? 


GC: The script culminated with a contest 
between two gamers. It dawned on me 
that having two guys hunched over a vid- 
eogame, moving their joysticks, was not 
very visual. This was way before big-screen 
televisions. What if | had a big screen hang- 
ing above the audience watching the gam- 
ers in their final contest? They could even 
stand on an elevated platform with large 
joysticks. 


RETRO: Tell us how you conned your 
neighbors into believing that all was on 
the “up and up” when filming the street 
shots of the film. 


GC: We just shot quickly and got out of 
there before anyone really noticed. We had 
a rented cop car and an actor in a police 
uniform for the scene so the neighbors as- 
sumed we had permission. 


RETRO: You cast many Academy Award 
winners and launched the careers of 


many talented individuals. Martin Landau 
and Palance to name a few. 


GC: I’ve been very lucky to work with talent 
in front of the camera and behind, that have 
been very cooperative and cared about the 
film we were making. Directors like to think 
the film is theirs. Not true. Everyone must 
strive to do their best and keep the film 
foremost in mind. | like to think that’s what 
happened in all my films. 


RETRO: My friend Brett Weiss tells me that 
you have a great story about getting an ine- 
briated Lon Chaney Jr. to the studio on time. 


GC: Dracula vs. Frankenstein was one of 
my earlier films. | had written the screen- 
play. Al Adamson was directing and | was 
his personal assistant. Among my other du- 
ties, | picked up Lon Chaney at an older ho- 
tel on Hollywood Boulevard. | knocked on 
his door and he greeted me with a rough 
whisper. We were unaware that he had 
throat cancer and most of his voice box 
had been removed. He filled a large ther- 
mos with straight vodka, threw on a jacket 
and started out the door. 


| wondered whether he would be able to 
deliver his dialogue. When we got to the 
soundstage, | told Al about Lon’s voice 
problem and he just shrugged. We were in 
store for another surprise when J. Carrol Na- 
ish arrived. Mr. Naish was 74 years old and 
he showed up to work in a wheelchair. Al 
came to me with a worried expression on 
his face. As it turned out, Mr. Naish’s char- 
acter could be in a wheelchair and, although 
Lon Chaney was constantly drinking from 
his thermos, both guys were great. 


a =z. 


MICHAEL THOMASSON teaches college-level videogame history, design, and graphics. His columns appear worldwide in newspapers 
and magazines. Michael’s contributed to or published dozens of games, and worked on MTV’s Video MODS. 
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SOME WOULD ARGUE that The Legend of 
Zelda: Link’s Awakening is the finest game 
in the Zelda series, brilliantly mixing up the 
franchise’s standard formula with a surreal, 
unconventional approach that underscores 
the game’s dream-based narrative. Yet 
even those who regard such claims as 
nonsense can’t deny that Link’s Awakening 
sits at the pinnacle of the original Game 
Boy: It’s arguably the deepest, richest, most 
involving piece of software ever created for 
the humble handheld. For many, it saved 
the system, justifying Game Boy’s existence 
with its sheer excellence. 


The Secret Origin 
of Link’s Awakening 


How the worst prince ever helped create the best portable Zelda. 


m= DEVELOPER: Intelligent Systems/Nintendo & PUBLISHER: Nintendo @ PLATFORM: Game Boy ® RELEASE DATE: 09.1992 m PLAYERS: 1 


RETR 


As every good messiah must, Link’s Awak- 
ening was even preceded by its very own 
herald — an equally intriguing game that 
came a year before and paved the way 
for its arrival. And just as John the Baptist 
ended up with his head on a platter to sat- 
isfy the cruel whims of Herodias, so too did 
the predecessor of Link’s Awakening suf- 
fer a terrible fate: It was stranded forever 
in Japan, never to be localized into other 
languages by its publisher, Nintendo. 


That game — Kaeru no Tame ni Kane 
wa Naru, known outside Japan as For 
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the Frog the Bell Tolls — both served as 
the cornerstone for Link’s Awakening’s 
design and provided the underpinnings 
of its technology. It told a charming tale 
through an inventive and accessible mix 
of role-playing and adventure games, 
showcased adorable graphics, and even 
provided some important character cam- 
eos for Link’s Awakening. And yet! Unless 
you violate the letter of the law and play 
the game via its 2013 fan translation, you'll 
never have the chance to experience it in 
English. A terrible fate indeed. 


Why was Kaeru left to languish overseas? 
Nintendo has never said and its absence 
in the U.S. seems inexplicable. The game 
was created in large part by the A-team 
behind the original Metroid, it looked and 
sounded great, and it alternated between 
clever and hilarious. Alas, the game arrived 
toward the latter days of Nintendo’s mora- 
torium on localizing anything that even 
vaguely reeked of an RPG. Remember, the 
late "80s and early 90s saw American Nin- 
tendo fans miss out on many great 8-bit 
first-party RPGs and strategy games like 
Mother (EarthBound Beginnings), Fami- 
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com Wars (the predecessor to Advance 
Wars), and Fire Emblem — many of which 
were developed by Kaeru cocreators Intel- 
ligent Systems. 


It’s not that Nintendo had it out for Ameri- 
cans, or for Intelligent Systems games. 
More that it took an extremely cautious 
approach when it came to importing RPGs 
after sinking a ton of effort and money 
into the American Dragon Warrior release, 
which more or less flopped at retail. Known 
favorites like Zelda were all well and good, 
but new properties? Not happening. If the 
biggest RPG in Japan couldn’t find trac- 
tion in the U.S., what hope was there for 
a goofy game like Kaeru? A game that 
drew heavily on Japanese humor and sati- 
rized the conventions of RPGs? You know, 
RPGs: the games Nintendo believed Amer- 
icans didn’t like. 


And so western gamers were forced to 
soldier on without the charms of Kaeru 
no Tame ni Kane wa Naru, left to scratch 
their heads and wonder: What was up 
with that Link’s Awakening cameo by a 
guy named Richard? He clearly had more 
going on than your average NPC, but 
without having played Kaeru, American 
fans couldn’t really know that he had in 
fact been the hero’s main rival in that 
previous adventure. 


For those familiar with both games, though, 
Richard’s presence in Link’s Awakening 
hinted at a deeper connection between 
that masterpiece and Kaeru. Sure, both 
action-RPGs had Nintendo as a publisher 
and appeared on Game Boy, but at a cur- 
sory glance there’s almost no other con- 
nection between them. Kaeru’s develop- 
ment team hailed from Intelligent Systems 


and Nintendo’s Research & Development 1 
group, which was headed up by Game 
Boy hardware designer Gunpei Yokoi and 
handled the bulk of that platform’s first- 
party development. Link’s Awakening, on 
the other hand, was the work of Ninten- 
do’s Entertainment Analysis Division, led 
by Shigeru Miyamoto and responsible for 
the main Mario games and, of course, the 
Zelda series — and only the third creation 
by EAD for Game Boy in four years of the 
system’s life. In fact, Link’s Awakening 
and Kaeru share only two credited staff 
between them: composer Kazumi Totaka 
and illustrator Yoichi Kotabe, the latter of 
whom simply received a “special thanks” 
mention in Kaeru. 


Nevertheless, the connections run far 
deeper than they might appear. Despite 
being developed by R&D1, with team 
members who had never been involved 
in designing a Zelda game, Kaeru draws 
heavily upon Nintendo’s landmark action- 
RPG series. Its overworld shares a similar 
structure to classic Zelda, being freely 
navigable by the hero in his quest for un- 
derworld dungeons. Many of Kaeru’s play 
mechanics are couched in Zelda iconogra- 
phy, too: The hero’s health is denoted with 
a heart-based life meter, you speak to old 
men in caves for advice, and you collect 
bottled potions to restore your health. 


To be sure, Kaeru doesn’t play entirely like 
a Zelda game. Your progression follows a 
much more linear track than even A Link 
to the Past, and the action-based combat 
takes a back seat in favor of a strangely 
hands-off design. It’s this battle system 
that truly distinguishes Kaeru from its 
Hyrulian cousin: The hero can’t attack foes 
while exploring, the way Link can. Instead, 
making contact with a monster sends you 
into a separate battle screen, as in a tradi- 
tional RPG, and you’ll instantly win against 
monsters far weaker than yourself — play 
concepts that would be echoed in Earth- 
Bound a few years later. 


Once the hero enters battle, Kaeru takes 
a rather different approach than your 
typical role-playing game. Fights play out 
automatically, leaving you incapable of in- 
fluencing anything about the battles save 
prompting the protagonist to escape. A 
cartoonish cloud of dust kicks up, and the 
combatants quickly trade blows that hit 
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based on their innate strength and their 
opponent’s defense level. Go up against a 
weak foe and you'll stomp them in a mat- 
ter of seconds; take on an enemy much 
stronger than the protagonist and you’ll 
lose, no questions asked. 


While hardcore RPG fanatics — the kind 
who like to take on impossible odds and 
find clever ways to exploit the combat sys- 
tem to win — may find Kaeru’s automated 
approach frustratingly basic, in practice it 
made the game a breeze to understand... 
perfect for novice RPG players (you know, 
like most American Nintendo fans at the 
time). It stripped the complexity and mys- 
tery from the workings of role-playing 
combat, boiling the entire thing down to a 
straightforward stats game: Are your num- 
bers high enough to beat this monster? 
No? Well, then clearly you’re not meant to 
be at this part of the game yet. 


Because Kaeru drew so heavily on Zelda, 
it lacked anything even vaguely resem- 
bling the RPG grind. Losing to a foe didn’t 
mean you needed to go fight trash mobs 
for an hour to earn experience; it meant 
you needed to backtrack and find the cor- 
rect dungeon to explore to find a key piece 
of equipment or complete a sidequest for 
extra health capacity. And, as the title sug- 
gests, protagonist Prince Sable soon gains 
the ability to transform into a frog, allow- 
ing him to reach areas that would normally 
be inaccessible in his human form — a 
mechanic the Zelda series iterates on time 
and again, from A Link to the Past’s Dark 
World to Minish Cap’s shrinking power. 


But Kaeru fed back into Zelda once Link’s 
Awakening arrived. By all appearances, 
EAD borrowed Kaeru’s game engine as 


the foundation for Link’s Awakening. The 
two games have a similar feel, includ- 
ing the mechanism by which the screen 
scrolls. Zelda reuses some art assets from 
Kaeru, as well — not just Richard, but also 
the little frogs who live in his villa. Rich- 
ard’s music comes from Kaeru, incorpo- 
rating the infamous Totaka’s Song that 
Tokita continues to hide in his games as 
an Easter egg. 


Kaeru also deviated from Zelda in another 
important respect. Prince Sable wasn’t 
at all the plucky, heroic Link, but rather 
a selfish and decidedly indolent young 
man whose quest became an opportunity 
for character growth. Sable seems more 
like the snotty teenage Link we saw in 
DiC’s Zelda cartoon, or Animation Magic’s 
dreadful CD-i Zelda games. The difference 
being that Sable eventually does become 
worthy of his station over the course of his 
adventure rather than dwelling forever ina 
douchey status quo. 


Sable’s difference in personality from 
Link embodies the difference in person- 
ality between Nintendo’s R&D1 and EAD 
teams. Where EAD made the genial, mass- 
appealing franchises and typically worked 
on Nintendo’s most mainstream hardware 
(NES, Super NES, etc.), R&D1 tended to 
present a skewed worldview and special- 
ized in lesser-known platforms (Famicom 
Disk System, Game Boy, and eventually 
Virtual Boy). EAD gave us Mario; R&D1 
gave us Wario. 


It’s not hard to imagine that Kaeru might 
have begun life as R&D1’s own take on Zel- 
da for Game Boy. After all, several mem- 
bers of the Kaeru team had worked on 
Super Mario Land, which was R&D1’s ren- 


dition of the Mario series. Kaeru has the 
same familiar-yet-off-kilter feel as Mario 
Land, that of a beloved franchise viewed 
through the skewed lens of Nintendo’s 
most offbeat development team. 


There always seemed to be a subtle ri- 
valry between the R&D1 and EAD groups 
back in the olden days, and Kaeru gives 
a strong impression of the former trying 
to one-up the latter by creating its own 
Zelda-like adventure on the hardware they 
had created. They didn’t quite succeed 
at besting the masters, but Kaeru helped 
lay the groundwork for the brilliant Link’s 
Awakening, and it’s a small masterpiece in 
its own right. 


Once Nintendo of America gets all its be- 
lated Mother/EarthBound localizations out 
of its system, here’s hoping it train its sights 
on this little gem next. \ —Jeremy Parish 
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The Japanese studio best known for Dark Souls has been making 
gamers throw their controllers for decades. 


estern audiences know 

FromSoftware as the studio 

responsible for Demon’s 

Souls, Dark Souls, and 

Bloodborne, so when folks 

hear a title is developed 
by FromSoftware, they have high expecta- 
tions that it will hit a certain level of quality. 
From’s biggest games now sell even better 
in the west than they do in their native Ja- 
pan. It wasn’t always this way. 


FromSoftware has had a very on-and-off 
relationship with the United States and Eu- 
rope. During its less popular days, a lot of 
gems never left the small island nation they 
were coded in. There are over 20 From titles 
that western gamers never had the chance 
to purchase in English. For now, | am going 
to talk about four games that should have 
made the leap over the oceans back when 
they were made and that still deserve a 
look today. Since From’s old-school style of 
gameplay has exploded in popularity lately, 
there has never been a better time to revisit 
these forgotten classics. 


A little background first. Before the Souls 
series hit, the best known FromSoftware 
titles in the west were Armored Core and 
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King’s Field. However, not many people 
were aware that these titles were made 
by From, or that the company existed at 
all. Both series were released by a number 
of different publishers in the United States 
and Europe. ASCII took over U.S. publish- 
ing duties for the King’s Field games and 
brought over all the original PlayStation en- 
tries. Well, not exactly all of them. 


THE FIRST KING’S FIELD 

King’s Field was a near-launch title for the 
PlayStation in Japan and became an instant 
hit. U.S. and European PlayStation con- 
soles didn’t hit store shelves until nearly a 
year later, and during this time, someone 
higher up decided to pass on the game for 
English release. Perhaps it was the fact that 
a more impressive sequel, King’s Field Il, 
had already launched in Japan. Thus, in the 
grand _ tradition 
of localization 
renumbering (I’m 
looking at you, 
Final Fantasy) 
they renamed 
King’s Field Il 
to simply King’s 
Field and guar- 
anteed that all 


by Kevin Tambornino 


future games in the series would be off by 
one. It’s an understandable but unfortunate 
business decision, as there is a lot to love 
about the true original. 


King’s Field Il was, for the time, pretty 
open with lots of outdoor environments 
to explore. The original was dark, unpol- 
ished, and incredibly difficult, spanning five 
claustrophobic dungeons filled with dead 
things that would make you dead too. | 
booted it up a few days ago, and now, so 
accustomed am | to games with tutorials, 
endless cutscenes, and handholding, | was 
shocked to reach a game-over screen less 
than 10 minutes later — slaughtered by the 
very first two enemies | encountered. 


What did the game do after that? It uncer- 
emoniously booted me back to the begin- 


Aw 
MELT\SATI MD! 


ning. | fear this is about as far as most of 
today’s gamers would have the patience to 
continue. Even players accustomed to the 
brutal difficulty of the Souls series might be 
put off by the seemingly unfair early diffi- 
culty. But if they do have the fortitude to 
continue, they will find a very fulfilling and 
tense gaming experience. King’s Field is 
light on story but heavy on challenge and 
creating a foreboding atmosphere that 
made me nervous as | played. In my opin- 
ion, this first entry is better than most Play- 
Station titles of the time that did secure a 
U.S. release. 


The King’s Field series had a small but 
passionate group of fans back in the mid- 
90s. My D&D friends and | played the 
second game until dawn one memorable 
birthday party. Even though three titles (//, 
Ill, and IV) would eventually be localized, it 
is rare to find anyone who still remembers 
these games. 


FRAME GRIDE 

If you were into the Dreamcast import 
scene at the tail end of the ‘90s, you’ve 
probably heard of Frame Gride. If you 
failed to notice (or weren’t born yet), it’s 
still worth your attention, especially if 
you’re a fan of giant robots. 


At first glance, Frame Gride looks like a 
Dreamcast rehash of From’s Armored Core 
series. While the mech customization does 
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have the depth of an Armored Core 
installment, the gameplay itself is 
pure fast action more in line with 
Sega’s Virtual On. 


The control is a bit lumbering at first but 
gives the robots the weight they would 
have if they existed in real life. Combat is a 
mixture of ranged guns and medieval-look- 
ing melee weapons. There is something 
deeply, perhaps troublingly, satisfying 
about repeatedly thwacking a high-tech 
robotic opponent with a giant spiked mace. 


Between battles you cash in crystals 
you’ve earned and upgrade your weap- 
ons and mech. Experimentation is need- 
ed to learn which combinations give you 
the most power without sacrificing mobil- 
ity and defense. Also, the layout of the 
battle areas has to be taken into consid- 
eration. Japanese gamers who bought 
this game at launch were able to play 
against their friends online; sadly, this 
service shut down around the time the 
Dreamcast was discontinued. 


So why wasn’t Frame Gride localized? 
With a limited amount of text to translate 
and gameplay that would appeal to west- 
ern gamers, it seems strange it missed the 
boat. The thing holding it back the most 
was probably the Dreamcast’s lack of suc- 
cess. It’s unfortunate that this game was 
never ported to another platform where 

it could have 


METAL WOLF CHAOS 
How on earth did the most American game 
in the history of the medium not get local- 
ized? In Metal Wolf Chaos you play as the 
president of the United States and smash 
the faces of freedom’s enemies. Specifi- 
cally? A treacherous vice president in con- 
trol of the nation’s military. Your main tool 
of diplomacy? A huge freaking mech suit 
armed to the stars and stripes with every 
imaginable type of gun. It should have had 
a preorder edition that came with a bald 
eagle and a piece of the Liberty Bell. 


Gameplay is fast paced and action oriented 
like Frame Gride, but the environments are 
a lot more open and urban. Most battles 
take place in U.S. cities like San Francisco 
and Las Vegas. They are interesting, often 
destructible environments that are a blast 
to stomp around. 


MWC does not have the level of custom- 
ization found in From’s Armored Core 
or Frame Gride, but there are lots of fun 
weapons to develop and equip. It’s an ac- 
tion game more than anything else and 
does not get bogged down by RPG stats. 
The only role you play is the bazooka- 
wielding leader of the free world. 


gained a bit 
more expo- 
sure. But for 
those like me 
who still cling 
to our Dream- 
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A demo was released on a disc included 
with a U.S. Xbox magazine, but this game 
never fulfilled its (manifest?) destiny to be 
released in America. Perhaps the satire 
was too biting for the political climate of 
casts, it is the time. Maybe it was just too late in the 
worth import- console cycle with the Xbox 360 right 
ing. around the corner. In any case, Metal 
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Wolf Chaos is being rediscovered and 
appreciated now, and stands as the most 
expensive original Xbox game to import 
from Japan. 


SHADOW TOWER ABYSS 

In 1999, From took a break from King’s 
Field to produce a game called Shadow 
Tower. Similar to King’s Field, though may- 
be more twisted in style and presentation, 
it was utterly ignored in the United States, 
and other western countries didn’t even 
bother to release it. This wasn’t such a big 
loss. Shadow Tower didn’t really stand out 
or do anything that revolutionary. However, 
due to its underperformance, its far, far bet- 
ter sequel never left Japan. 


Shadow Tower Abyss can be seen as the 
missing link between King’s Field and 
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Souls. It has the first-person view, open 
world, and necessity for exploration of 
the King’s Field games, and it clearly fore- 
shadows the Souls series with its atmo- 
sphere and, most significantly, the collect- 
ing of souls. 


Despite the connections going both ways, 
STA retains its own unique voice. It clearly 
takes place in a different universe. There 
are modern guns and weapons found 
along with swords and magic, allowing 
for different types of combat. The story 
unfolds slowly through notes and graffiti 
scattered around the game world, remind- 
ing me of Metroid Prime and its less direct 
storytelling. Music, when present, is sec- 
ondary to the atmospheric sounds which 
add to the gloomy atmosphere, just like in 
Souls games. 


You play as an explorer searching for a 
spear with mystical powers. You must 
ascend (and occasionally descend) the 
Shadow Tower, fighting enemies along the 
way. Weapons and items are scavenged 
from enemies and the many other explor- 
ers who failed to survive the tower before 
you arrived. 


Shadow Tower Abyss is scary, unsettling, 
and unabashedly difficult. There are very 
few save points, no directional hints, and 
no world map, just map fragments you ac- 
quire. Also there are few ways to regain 
health without making sacrifices. STA is not 
a horror game, but the terror of encounter- 
ing a tough enemy you are not prepared 
for and knowing you are far away from your 
last save can cause you to sweat just as 
much as well-placed jump scares. 


Many western gamers like to point to the 
Souls series as a true hardcore experi- 
ence, but these games still feel like they 
have training wheels compared to some 
of From’s earlier work. The games might 
seem impossible at first, but as you con- 
tinue to play, they become bearable and 
even feel natural. As any Souls players 
can attest, those with the patience to not 
give up will be rewarded. 


WANT TO TRY? 

In this world of digital downloads and 
the popularity of Souls, | hold out hope 
that some of these games will eventually 
see the light of day in the west. They are 
deserving of ports or remakes. Perhaps 
translated versions could appear as retro 
downloads at some point. However, if 
you can’t wait for that, there are some 
solutions right now. 


The cutscenes in Metal Wolf Chaos are 
in English, and since it’s an action game, 
you can enjoy it without knowing Japa- 
nese. The battles in Frame Gride can 
also be enjoyed right away, and if you 
need to navigate the menus and up- 
grade system, there are excellent Eng- 
lish guides online. The other games are 
light enough on plot that you could use 
trial and error to get through them. Still, if 
you feel you need fully English versions, 
| have some good news for you: All four 
games have been fully fan translated, 
making it possible to play all of these 
games in English. 


And you should. You might find that these 
are some of the best gaming experiences 
you didn’t even know you were missing. #% 


BY ELIZABETH TOBEY 
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VIDEOGAMES CHANGED HOW | THINK 


FAR FROM ROTTING MY BRAIN, VIDEOGAMES IMPARTED VALUABLE LIFE SKILLS. 


rowing up, my mother never let 
me play videogames. 


Scratch that: my mother said she 

never let me play videogames. 

What that actually meant was 
that she didn’t let me play videogames 
she didn’t deem educational. Except for 
Wolfenstein 3D. Don’t ask me why that 
was the exception to the rule. (Maybe she 
thought it was teaching me about World 
War Il in some really f*cked up kind of 
way?) In short: Videogames were bad. Vid- 
eogames would rot my brain. 


My father was super into technology: We 
had a computer for almost as long as I’ve 
been a sentient human. First came Typer 
Shark Deluxe, then Operation Neptune, 
followed by a Carmen Sandiego obsession 
that made my copy of The World Almanac 
the most dog-eared book I’ve ever owned. 
lam one with ants: | have played both Sim- 
Life and SimEarth for at least 100 hours. | 
might have been forbidden from owning a 
console as a child (my mother hid the con- 


traband Game Boy my father smuggled 
to us once) but that doesn’t mean | didn’t 
spend an inordinate amount of my child- 
hood staring at a computer screen. 


Videogames decidedly did not rot my 
brain — quite the opposite. Videogames, 
particularly those in my formative years, 
were the building blocks for how I think to- 
day, and taught me skills invaluable to my 
career and life in general. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 

| can remember how it felt to walk down 
the path in the very beginning of Myst: 
the graphics, the sound, the idea that this 
place feels more alive than the room I’m 
sitting in has stuck with me to this day. 


My older sister and | played Myst com- 
pulsively when it first came out. | was too 
young to get much further than the light- 
house (and over drinks last weekend, she 
informed me that we used a strategy guide 
for the lion’s share of the later puzzles). 
Myst’s world felt like a real world. Despite 


the fact you were alone in the world, using 
a mouse to navigate space and manipu- 
late objects, my memories of the game are 
more tactile than cerebral. 


Problem solving became a concept I could 
finally get hold of by the end of Myst: the 
concept of trial and error, of failure, of con- 
sequences all came alive for me. Doing 
something wrong could get you locked 
in a book for all eternity, for Pete’s sake. 
If that doesn’t make a lasting impact on a 
10-year-old, | don’t know what will. 


I’ve used the learnings of Myst in my adult 
life. The first large-scale project | ever 
undertook for work, an alternate real- 
ity game, was entirely based on my child- 
hood memories of Myst: Even the way you 
moved in the digital room | created mir- 
rored how the player moved in Myst. And 
while | don’t often find myself abandoned 
on an island, fiddling with gears in order 
to find a way home, the mindset applies 
to personal and professional quandaries. 
One often doesn’t have backstory when 
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placed into a problem, or a manual of any 
sort to explain the tools available in order 
to reach a solution, and yet, somehow, 
we’re still expected to succeed. | attribute 
a ton of my ability to break down complex 
and opaque problems in non-traditional 
yet effective ways to Myst. It changed the 
way | think about the world around me in 
order to use everything, no matter how un- 
likely, to my advantage. 


DIPLOMACY AND SCALABILITY 

It’s probably not surprising that Civiliza- 
tion taught me how to navigate a multi- 
tude of personalities and mood swings. 
The micromanagement of individual 
units, scope of expanding an empire, and 
web of randomly created Al alliances re- 
quired multitasking and the ability to not 
only think very small (one tile of move- 
ment at a time small) but also very huge 
(an eight-year-old managing Gandhi and 
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the Queen of England’s relationship while 
keeping 10 cities fed). 


At that young age | spent hundreds of 
hours building empires and sending 
them to space. While | don’t doubt that 
I'd be able to manage complex inter- 
departmental relationships and large 
teams of employees without my Civiliza- 
tion obsessions, | do doubt | would be 
able to manage the micro and the macro 
of these duties as well without the skills 
the game taught me. 


Couple that with the fact that I’m able to 
think a day ahead while also assessing 
what life might look like a decade in the 
future, and it’s easy to see how Civilization 
changed the way my brain worked. 


EMPATHY 

When thinking about empathy, the first 
game that pops into your head is probably 
not SimCity, and yet, here we are. 


Chalk this up to the fact that I’ve been a 
storyteller since | understood the concept 
of words. | have vivid memories of sitting 
in our upstairs office, playing pop songs 
on the radio, spinning lives for the citizens 
of my block cities. | remember the sinking 
dread of the Hamburg Bomb Drop scenar- 
io. | was six — and I| never did figure out a 
way to save the city. It was an awful feel- 


ing, one that stayed with me when | was 
old enough to understand the nuances of 
the real-world event. 


There’s a certain joy in seeing a city prosper 
because of your work and ingenuity. See- 
ing apartments appear (and then become 
posher as the city’s wealth increased) was 
an awesome feeling. Likewise, the grief of 
an earthquake and the desperate struggle 
to save Sims from the fires that ravaged 
their neighborhoods stuck with me on a 
deeper level than any of the stories | read 
at that age. 


Yes, I learned about scale and econom- 
ics while playing SimCity, but mostly | 
learned about the cost of human life as 
seen through the lens of budget balanc- 
ing and city planning. 


TODAY 

One could argue that games have been 
dumbed down since the golden age of my 
childhood. | categorically think this point 
of view is wrong. 


Games have advanced significantly: They 
have bigger budgets, reach wider audi- 
ences, and span a much wider array of in- 
terests. That means games run the gamut 
from brainless to lofty. We have Her Story, 
entirely driven by critical thinking; The Wit- 
ness and The Talos Principle that test our 
logic; and This War of Mine and Firewatch 
that make us think emotionally. 


Games have a rightful place beside books, 
music, and video as mediums to inform our 
world and shape our brains. We have more 
pixels and processing power now — but the 
magic’s been there since the beginning. * 


An experienced marketer, ELIZABETH TOBEY got her start in the videogame industry as the community manager for 2K Games 
before advancing to senior manager of marketing. She directed community and global communication efforts at Trion Worlds before 
making her way to Medium.com, where she heads up community engagement. 
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A LOOK BACK’. © 
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> INTO THE BASTION 


SUPERGIANT GAMES PUT ITSELF ON THE MAP WITH 


THIS COLORFUL AND EVER-CHANGING ADVENTURE. . 


hen you hear “post-apoca- 
lyptic,” you usually imagine 
a world filled with dark- 
ness — buildings shredded 
from their foundations and 
mutants roaming the coun- 
tryside, aching to destroy all they come 
across. Supergiant Games’ Bastion paints 
a different picture, one that not only indi- 
cates a sense of hope, but also delivers a 
high level of interactivity. 


Played from an isometric view, Bastion 
puts you in the role of a mysterious char- 
acter named “the kid.” He finds himself 
roaming through the ruins of Caelondia, a 
prosperous city cut down to size following 
a devastating event known as the Calam- 
ity. After finding one of the few remaining 
pieces of the old world, he sets out to visit 
the Bastion, a mythical place that many 
consider a peaceful paradise. 


The journey is not an easy one, as this 
utopia is farther away than “the kid” could 
have possibly imagined. However, he 
gets a little help from survivors he comes 
across along the way. The first is an old 
man named Rucks, who also serves as the 
game’s narrator. With his help, you learn 
you must collect Cores that once powered 
Caelondia, as they aid in activating sky- 
ways that will allow for faster travel by way 
of launching the traveler into the air. 


Along the way “the kid” runs into enemies 
known as the Ura. He engages them in a 
stellar combat system that includes the 
use of weapons and special attacks, which 
first need to be acquired. As you journey 
you'll also find items like tonics that in- 
crease the number of special attacks you 
can execute, as well as replenish lost 
health. (Supergiant’s next game, Transis- 
tor, would develop these ideas further.) 


New objectives open up over the course 
of the game, such as meeting additional 
survivors to bring to the Bastion, like Zulf 
and Caelondia resident Zia, as well as col- 
lecting Shards in hopes of completing the 
Cores. Along the way, you face a number 
of decisions that affect the outcome, such 
as deciding to help Zulf in a time of need 
or leave him behind. One of the biggest 
decisions comes at the end of the game, 
and while | dare not spoil it here, it does 
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leave you wondering if things can truly 
change in the Bastion. 


Bastion’s presentation turned heads. 
Striking, hand-drawn animations hearken 
back to the older days of gaming, while 
still looking suitably modern. The iso- 
metric camera works marvelously, add- 
ing a layer of depth that can’t be seen in 
most platformer/adventure releases. It’s 
a lost art format that should be revisited 
more often — and apparently Supergiant 
agreed, using a similar style in Transistor. 


However, if Bastion is remembered for 
anything, it’s the innovative narration. It 
changes on the fly depending on what 
“the kid” is doing within the game. For in- 
stance, if he falls off the face of a level, 
he happily quips, “and then, he falls to his 
death...” only to follow up with “I’m just 
foolin’.” Credit goes to voice actor Logan 
Cunningham for providing Rucks with not 
only a sense of profundity, but also the 
kind of charm you don’t hear too often in 
games. (Fun fact: He went on to voice the 
central sword in Transistor.) 


Bastion revisits a game genre long gone, 
calling back to prior days when the likes 
of LandStalker and The Immortal thrived. 
It’s more than just a pretty face, delivering 
a story with tons of emotion and a great 
sense of involvement. 
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DARK SOULS: N LINK TO THE PAST 


FROMSOFTWARE’S MASTERPIECE PROVES THAT THE ORIGINAL 


ZELDA’S FORMULA STILL HAS ITS OLD MAGIC. 


finished the original Legend of Zelda 
for the first time earlier this year. It was 
a throwback to the earliest days of gam- 
ing — reliant on pure difficulty and trial 
and error. As my friend told me during 
my run: “Bomb every well, burn every 
bush.” Guides were invented for Zelda. 


The closest modern experience I’ve had 
to that was reviewing Dark Souls — one 
of the most harrowing review experiences 
of my career. Reviewing it was like being 
thrown back into Ze/da’s heyday in the 
mid-1980s. Nothing was clear, and pretty 
much everything had to be accomplished 
through trial and error. It’s intimidating 
enough when you’re just a normal player. 
When you’re on deadline, it’s terrifying. 


Like Nintendo’s masterpiece, Dark Souls 
begins by dumping you into a world and 
encouraging you to find your way. There’s 
a tutorial — which is much more than can 
be said for Ze/da, or any NES game — but 


BY KAT BAILEY 


that’s about the extent of hand-holding you 
will get in Dark Souls. | was left to grope 
blindly through a castle, uncertain of what 
to do or where | was supposed to be go- 
ing. The odd messages on the ground — 
some left by players, some by developers 
— are the Dark Souls equivalent of Zelda’s 
“GRUMBLE,GRUMBLE...”. Sometimes they 
even intentionally lead you astray, as was 
the case when | took one message’s cruel 
advice and killed a merchant by mistake. 


At one point, | sent a message to the PR 
representative asking for guidance on 
where to go next. There was a dragon ona 
bridge that was seemingly impassable, and 
| couldn’t find any other way around it. His 
advice? “Keep trying. The fun of this game is 
in the discovery.” 


Shigeru Miyamoto couldn’t have put it better 
himself. 


A common truism is that Dark Souls is an 
old-school experience. | would amend that 
sentiment to say that it’s a very specific 
type of old-school experience. Many early 
console games were actually quite straight- 
forward — basic platformers in which you 
could only run in one direction — which 
was what made The Legend of Zelda stand 
out. Its lack of guidance was the point: It 
was a callback to Miyamoto’s childhood 
spent exploring caves and fields in Kyoto. 


Dark Souls has a similar ethos. Items have 
spare descriptions, forcing you to figure 
how to use them through trial and error. 
Certain mechanics, like how to become hu- 
man again, are left even murkier. And like 
Zelda, it can be incredibly punitive — losing 
thousands of souls to an untimely death is 
like having your shield eaten by a stray Like- 
Like. In both games, dungeons are a battle 


of attrition that force you to play it safe and 
conserve your resources as best you can. 
They're both nonlinear, too — you can 
tackle bosses in whatever order you please. 


As it has evolved, though, Ze/da has shed 
many of its opaque qualities and become 
a much more crafted adventure. It’s now 
less about the raw challenge of surviving 
a dungeon, and more about puzzle-solving 
and collectible hunting. The original Leg- 
end of Zelda was merely an outline of what 
was to come. A Link to the Past and Oca- 
rina of Time filled in the rest of the details. 


But while Ze/da has shed its old struc- 
ture, Dark Souls has embraced it, inspiring 
its fans to swap strategies and aspire to 
new heights. Zelda had Nintendo Power, 
and Dark Souls has Let’s Plays. For ev- 
ery fan trying to beat Zelda without using 
a sword, there’s someone else trying to 
finish Dark Souls with only their starting 
equipment (and in all likelihood, failing). 


Dark Souls is the true successor to The Leg- 
end of Zelda, proving that the formula popu- 
larized 30 years ago still has its old magic. 
Make sure you play it without a guide. #% 


KAT BAILEY has been published in more than a dozen publications, including IGN, Wired, GameSpot, 1UP, gamesTM, and Joystiq. She 
currently contributes to USgamer as a senior editor, and hosts its RPG podcast Axe of the Blood God. 
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A FORTUITOUS SHIPWRECK ONTO A MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND LEADS TO A MEMORABLE TALE OF SURVIVAL. 


elcome back, brave adven- 
turers! For this month’s 
Proving Grounds we’re 
headed to Faranga, an is- 
land dominated by a mas- 
sive volcano. | hope you 
packed your toothbrush, because this 
island is one of only a few places left 
(mostly) intact after the gods abandoned 
humanity to its fate. Fires, typhoons, and 
other disasters have wiped out pretty 
much everyone and everywhere else — 
and mysterious temples and even strang- 
er beings are popping up from the ground 
like evil mushrooms. 


Your character (and his sexy compan- 
ion Sara) were on a ship destroyed by a 
menacing Titan. Fortunately, the two of 
you washed up on the shore of Faranga, 
and it’s up to you to do what you can 
to prevent the extinction of humanity. 
That will mean siding with one of three 
factions on the island, developing an ef- 
fective fighting style, and trying not to 
end up on the menu of one of Faranga’s 
deadly creatures. 


‘ 


Risen is a game from German develop- 
er Piranha Bytes, a team that made its 
mark in 2001 with the cult classics Goth- 
ic and, in 2002, Gothic II. After parting 
ways with its publisher, Piranha Bytes 
launched Risen as a new series of CRP- 
Gs. While there are plenty of similarities 
between the two series, Risen is gener- 
ally considered easier for novices to get 
into (even if the action-based combat 
can be quite difficult if not frustrating). 
Still, there’s quite a lot to enjoy here if 
you’re willing to take the time to learn 
how it works. The focus on action dur- 
ing combat doesn’t mean the rest of the 
game is simplistic. 


There are many, many important deci- 
sions to make, and you’ll seldom be able 
to please one party without angering ev- 
eryone else. Furthermore, you'll have to 
make tough decisions about how to invest 
your hard-earned gold: Should you use 
it to train, improve your equipment, pur- 
chase recipes and ingredients for crafting, 
or bribe uncooperative NPCs? In short, 
Risen is a game that gives you consider- 
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able freedom, and.the’choices you make 
will greatly impact your experience. The 
upshot is that the replay value is excellent 
— playing a mage is very different than a 
standard fighter, for instance, with diverse 
quests, combat abilities, and dialogues. 


After the opening cutscene featuring an 
epic showdown between the Inquisitor 
and a Titan, your character washes up on 
the coastline, with no weapons or armor. 
Sara, a fellow survivor, helpfully stands 
in one spot and dispenses much-needed 
advice: Get a weapon, look for other sur- 
vivors, follow a clearly-marked path, etc. 
Yeah, she’s not really all that helpful, as 
it turns out. 
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Don’t get too cozy with Sara, however — 
this isn’t a beach vacation. Indeed, you 
won’t get far before your first encounter, 
probably with a giant (and very hungry) 
sea vulture. Hopefully you took Sara’s ad- 
vice and picked up a piece of driftwood 
to club it with. You'll eventually learn 
new fighting techniques as you progress 
through the game and receive training in 
your chosen weapon type, but even at 
this stage you’ll need to work on your tim- 
ing. Blocking is done with the right mouse 
button; tapping twice on a direction key 
dodges in the appropriate direction. Sur- 
viving combat (much less getting profi- 
cient at it!) requires not only mastering 
these controls, but watching and learning 
about your opponents. 


Eventually, you'll learn their “tells” and 
figure out when to block, dodge, and how 
many strikes you can get in before it’s 
time to evade. Even after you find better 
weapons and armor, you’ll need to be on 
your toes for each battle, particularly when 
fighting multiple opponents. I lost track of 
the times | barely managed to survive a 
battle with one spinerat, only to run smack 
into three of them around the next bend. 


Risen doesn’t overwhelm you with equip- 
ment options — there are only slots for 
one piece of armor, one ranged and one 
melee weapon, a shield (if you’re using a 
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one-handed weapon), a helmet, and two 
rings. Unlike most CRPGs, there aren’t 
many of these to go around. Getting a de- 
cent set of armor, for example, requires 
completing an extensive series of quests. 
Suffice it to say, when you finally swap 
your rags for decent armor, you’ll feel 
you’ve earned it. 


If you do spend some time exploring the 
beach, however, you'll find a better weap- 
on than that piece of driftwood. Faranga 
is a dangerous place even if you stay on 
the beaten paths; getting off them is a 
risky — if occasionally very rewarding — 
decision. Still, you never know what you'll 
find behind a bush, on a ledge, or even 
buried underground. 


Unlike most CRPGs, where you pick a 
character class at the beginning, Risen 
eases you into one depending on the fac- 
tion you side with and what you spend 
your gold and learning points on. There 
are basically three options: Bandit, Mage, 
and Warrior of the Order. These corre- 
spond to the three factions on the island: 
Don Esteban’s bandits, the Mages, and 
the Inquisition, each with their own set of 
sidequests. The system allows more flex- 
ibility than you might assume, however 
— even a straight-up fighter can still cast 
helpful spells from scrolls. 


While you’re out exploring Faranga and 
trying not to end up as part of a Spin- 
erat’s balanced breakfast, you can look 
for herbs for alchemy, ingredients for 
cooking, and ores for blacksmithing. 
There are all kinds of useful things you 
can make with these resources, assum- 
ing you have the requisite skills. You can 
also gut animals, open locks, and pick 
pockets to supplement your income — 


which will provide you with the capital to 
get more training. 


Leveling in Risen works a bit differently 
than in most CRPGs. As you gain expe- 
rience, you’ll occasionally see a notifica- 
tion that you’ve leveled up. When that 
happens, you’ll get a handful of learn- 
ing points, which make you eligible for 
a certain level of training from a desig- 
nated trainer. You’ll have to find these, 
of course, and raise the funds necessary 
to train the skill or raise an attribute. 


One nice feature of Risen is that healing 
up after a battle isn’t tough. Just find an 
unoccupied bed somewhere and rest up. 
Alternatively, you can restore points by 
eating food or drinking from a water bar- 
rel, but you’d better save your healing 
potions and herbs for battles. It’s more 
than a little awkward to quaff a potion in 
between sword thrusts, but a few extra 
hit points at just the right moment can 
spare you a reload. 


Risen isn’t the hardest game I’ve cov- 
ered here at the Proving Grounds, but 
it’s not easy, either, particularly at the 
beginning. Even later on, your character 
might seem more fragile than you’d ex- 
pect, and you’ll need every advantage 
your training and equipment offers. 
There’s no safe zone on the island, ei- 
ther; the creatures of Faranga do not 
cluster by level. Sooner or later, you’ll 
find yourself at the wrong place at the 
wrong time. My advice — get the hell 
out of there, and survive to fight anoth- 
er day. 


You can get a copy of Risen from Steam 
or GOG, and shouldn’t have any prob- 
lems running it on a modern system. *% 


DR. MATT BARTON is a professor of English at St. Cloud State University. He cofounded award-winning website Armchair Arcade 
and produces the weekly YouTube series Matt Chat, which focuses on vintage games and hardware. 
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he ‘Legend of Zelda’s massive 
popularity meant it was only a 
matter of time before other devel- 
opers tried their hand at creating 
similar titles. We’ve seen shame- 
less rip-offs like Golden Axe War- 
rior and Neutopia, but a select few games 
try to do something new with a Zelda-like 
foundation. That’s what defines Michel An- 
cel’s 2003 adventure Beyond Good & Evil. 


On the surface, it can be a little difficult 
to imagine Ubisoft’s game as a “Zelda 
clone.” For the sake of argument, let’s 
play devil’s advocate and bring up some 
of the more glaring differences. Hero- 
ine Jade is a woman, the sci-fi world 
in BG&E is more mature in theme than 
almost any Zelda game, and don’t for- 
get that you have a pig-like creature as 
a friend here but as an enemy in Zelda. 
Look past that outer layer, however, and 
you find not a clone but a proper hom- 
age with its own identity. 


In Beyond Good & Evil, you play as a 
young photojournalist named Jade who 
lives on an island with orphaned children 
and her father figure / disgruntled pig 
man Pey’j. Throughout the game, she 
makes use of her photography skills for 


income and combat skills with her trusty 
staff to survive. She can explore her 
world of Hillys with a hovercraft, travel- 
ing to new islands to pursue the plot and 
complete sidequests. 


Does some of that sound familiar? If you 
are a fan of The Legend of Zelda: The 
Wind Waker, then it should. Being able to 
take a water vessel to explore the game’s 
world is an obvious similarity, but even 
the combat mechanics feel familiar. Me- 
lee strikes lock on to the enemy you’re 
facing, and a dodge move can help you 
escape harm. Throwing discs let you at- 
tack from range, not unlike Link’s arrows. 
There are also those sidequests, obtained 
from strange characters. 


The protagonists of both games are 
quite different from one another. Last 
time | checked, Jade isn’t a young boy 
wielding a sword and shield, and Link 
isn’t a photojournalist uncovering a mas- 
sive conspiracy. On the other hand, both 
characters are clad in green clothes. 
Sure, that could be brushed off as mere 
coincidence. So, let’s bring up race. Link 
is a Hylian, as any Zelda fan knows, while 
Jade is classified as a Hillyan. | see what 
you did there, Ubisoft. 


While | don’t consider Beyond Good & 
Evil a “Zelda clone” in the sense of be- 
ing a copycat, its framework reveals 
how Nintendo’s popular franchise in- 
fluenced it. The only crime found here 
is how BG&E’s critical acclaim was met 
with commercial failure. The Zelda-like 
structure mixed with stealth gameplay, 
the fresh photography mechanic, and a 
setting that feels like a perfect blend of 
sci-fi, fantasy, and contemporary truly 
makes this as unique an adventure as 
you'll find. 


Beyond Good & Evil doesn’t enjoy the 
same clout as The Legend of Zelda, but 
in an alternate universe, it very easily 
could have. 
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here are more things in Heaven ACTRAISER (1991) 

and Earth, Horatio, than are AND ACTRAISER 2 (1993) 

dreamt of in your philosophy.” The original ActRaiser, in many ways, 
perfectly represented the Super NES’s 

When we think of action-RPGs, early days. One of the console’s first third- 

we tend to think of them in terms party releases, the game embodied the 

of game mechanics or how they balance wonder and uncertainty that Nintendo’s 


their dual heritage of action versus role- newfangled hardware inspired. Featuring a3 
: : F : : 3S > 
play. How crisply does the action unfold? stunning graphics and an utterly amazing mops 
How deep do the role-playing mechanics soundtrack — Falcom/Sega mainstay (Zgl@Ui\Sai 
run? Does your character grow through Yuzo Koshiro gave the system’s sample- 
experience points or by collecting power- based audio chip its most strenuous 
ups? Do the dungeons focus primarily on workout during the system’s launch 
combat or puzzles? period by channeling the spirit of John 


Williams — ActRaiser offered Mario haters 
However, when it comes to Quintet’s a compelling case for owning a Super 
five-part saga of god-centric Super NES NES. No other console could have hosted 
action-RPGs — which fans frequently call a game on par with ActRaiser. 
the “Heaven and Earth” series, after the 
Japanese title of its final entry, Tenchi The game’s audiovisual prowess was 
Souzou — a simple evaluation of play only part of its appeal, though. Players 
mechanics doesn’t do proper justice to who picked up ActRaiser expecting 
the games. They’re excellent, if somewhat a chunky melee platformer in the 
sparse games shaped primarily in the Zelda vein of Castlevania or Rastan Saga 
mold. Yet developer Quintet clearly held weren't disappointed, exactly, but 
deeper aspirations for these adventures; they were definitely surprised when 
story played an increasingly prominent they discovered that the brutal, hack- 
role with each new entry, and the narrative n-slash elements that dominated 
in each adventure went for something far its advertisements served more as 
more meaningful than the “there’s a bad punctuation to the experience than 
guy doing bad things, go save the world” as the basis of the game. Despite its 
typical to the genre. brawling and spell-slinging, ActRaiser 

ultimately belonged more in the 
In an era when videogames struggled with simulation category — the platforming 
basic grammar and rarely aimed to tell any sequences, it turned out, were simply 
story deeper than saving some hapless 
princess, the Heaven and Earth saga — 


not a proper saga, but rather five games bk 

that shared overlapping narrative themes TH E I RI b | NAL ACTRAISER | N MANY 
— questioned the nature of good and evil. , | 

What is “good”? Does “evil” truly exist? 

What is the relationship between god and WAYS ' PERFECTLY RE P RES E N T ED 


humanity? What obligations does a god owe 


its creations? Can an evil deed done in the TH E S LIPER N ES "S FARLY DAYS ” 
service of a greater good be forgiven? rT 
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the “dungeons” of the game, with the 
“overworld” taking the form of a god sim 
in which you had to help populate a world 
by pushing back the forces of evil while 
smoothing over the raw, primal earth. 


The Super NES didn’t want for sim games in its 
first few months; ActRaiser debuted alongside 
ports of both SimCity and Populous, both of 
which helped introduce many young gamers 
to the concept of managing virtual worlds from 
a macro viewpoint. And to be honest, as sims 
went, ActRaiser felt terribly slight compared 
to its contemporaries. It lacked the sandbox 
feel of SimCity and the sheer sense of scale 
present in Populous; in fact, it was a sim only 
in name. Advancement and development 
of the game world happened in an almost 
completely linear fashion, with almost no 
room for variance in how it played out. 


Magic 
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The point of ActRaiser wasn’t to be a 
proper world sim, but rather to use the 
trappings of the god-game genre to tell 
a story: the sim equivalent of a Japanese 
console RPG. You took the role of “the 
Master” (not a Manos reference, just a 
bowdlerized reference to a monotheistic 
god necessitated by Nintendo of America’s 
lack of a stomach for anything even 
vaguely religious), shaping and reshaping 
the land by way of his onscreen assistant, 
a tiny angel who was part emissary, 
part valet, and part shoot-em-up hero. 
The angel would offer advice, alert the 
player to prayers and discontent among 
the people of the world, and use his tiny 
cherub bow to shoot down demons that 
threatened to encroach upon civilization. 


Occasionally, though, you’d reach a 
point at which the angel’s power alone 
proved insufficient to handle the evils of 
the world. At these junctures, the Master 
would descend to the world to mop up 
evil himself, slaying the minions of the 
evil Tanzra with sword and spells. These 
platforming sequences tended to be as 
difficult as the simulation segments were 
breezy, with stiff controls to master and 
powerful foes to overcome. Still, while 
ActRaiser wouldn’t have been much more 
than a pretty game with great music had it 
been a pure sim or straight platformer, the 
way it mixed the two genres made it wholly 
engrossing. The Super NES promised 
new and different game experiences, and 
ActRaiser delivered. 


Disappointingly, Quintet dropped the 
simulation aspect for the sequel at the 
behest of Enix of America, who felt 
the multi-modal design had been too 
confusing for us feeble westerners. 
ActRaiser 2 unfolded as an action game, 
as the Master smashed his way through 


worlds representing the seven deadly sins 
without any piddling world-building getting 
in the way. That wasn’t all that ActRaiser 2 
sacrificed, though; while its premise drew 
heavily on classical literature like Paradise 
Lost and The Inferno, the game almost 
entirely abandoned the thoughtful story 
events and dialogue that characterized the 
first game to such great effect. It may have 
been a better action-platformer than its 
predecessor, but ActRaiser 2 turned out to 
be a lesser game overall. 


SOUL BLAZER (1992) 

Nintendo revolutionized the action-RPG 
format in 1992 with The Legend of Zelda: A 
Link to the Past. Quintet’s Soul Blazer arrived 
a few months later and could easily have 
been made obsolete by Link’s extraordinary 
16-bit outing. But even if Quintet’s dungeon 
design felt straightforward compared to 
Zelda’s devious spatial puzzles, and _ its 
world seemed terribly linear when stacked 
next to Hyrule, Sou/ Blazer more than held 
its own thanks to its brilliant story. 


The game began much the same way as 
ActRaiser. You awoke in a holy shrine to set 
out on your mission. In this case, however, 
you played not as the Master but as his 
chosen warrior, sent into a desolate world to 
populate it through demon conquest. Where 
ActRaiser revolved around establishing a 
world, Soul Blazer had to do with the act 
of restoration. An entire kingdom has been 
wiped free of life through the greed of its 
king, who sold the souls of his subjects to a 
demon in exchange for wealth and power. 


Soul Blazers quest plays out in tandem 
between two realms: the world of the living 
and a demonic realm. Initially, the former 
feels completely devoid of life, while the 
latter is overrun with monsters. As you 
destroy the demons’ bases of power in the 


ILLUSION OF GAIA 


otherworld, however, the captive souls that 
serve as their anchor return to reality, and 
the demonic hordes grow sparser as the 
peaceful villages and castles you aim to 
liberate begin to teem with life. 


Where ActRaiser dealt heavily in Christian 
iconography with its angelic assistant and 
original Japanese text that straight-up calls 
the main forces “God” and “Satan,” Soul 
Blazer had more of a Shinto flavor to its 
spirituality. It was a deeply animistic game, 
and the souls you rescued weren't solely 
those of humans; the value of all life served 
as a key theme for the game, and the 
birds, farm animals, trees, and other living 
creatures (even inanimate objects!) you 
restored to life made important contributions 
to your quest. As a holy emissary, your 
protagonist could speak to any living thing. 
Of particular note was a loyal dog named 
Turbo, whom you rescued in the opening 
town, and who would become a recurring 
character in Quintet’s action-adventures. 


Soul Blazers story often offered little 
diversions from the main quest, including 
tours through the various habitations you 
sought to restore. An air of melancholy 
hung over the game; in one region, you 
met a number of gnomic creatures who 
lived in harmony with giant snails. Despite 
the brevity of their existences, the gnomes 
thrilled to watch slow-paced snail races, 
which could sometimes take an entire 
lifetime to complete. It sounds ridiculous, 
but Enix’s sharp localization managed to 
sell the game’s philosophical moments by 
suffusing them with sincerity and, at times, 
a touch of existential sadness. 


And to be fair, Sou/ Blazer backed up its 
narrative efforts with an absolutely solid 
action-RPG pedigree. Though far simpler 
in design than those of its contemporary 
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Zelda, the dungeon sequences required 
a fair amount of backtracking and gave 
you plenty of monsters to kill with both 
swordplay and a variety of spells that 
emanated from the protective soul 
companion that constantly circled the 
hero. The dungeons themselves could be 
quite memorable in theme, too, ranging 
from a bizarre technological space of a 
scientist’s haunted painting to a sequence 
where the hero shrank down to battle 
through a tiny scale model of a city 
embroiled in miniature war. 


While Soul Blazer represented a definite 
step down from ActRaiser in terms of 
graphics and music, the game itself felt 
more cohesive. Perhaps equally important, 
the story itself offered greater substance... 
and deeper subtext to chew on. 


ILLUSION OF GAIA (1994) 

After taking a brief and somewhat 
disappointing jaunt into pure action with 
ActRaiser 2, Quintet returned to the more 
traditional action-RPG well for a sequel 
to Soul Blazer. At first glance, Illusion 
of Gaia seemed more like a successor 
than a proper sequel; rather than taking 
place entirely in a fantasy kingdom, 
Gaia soon moved beyond its medieval 
origin point to span the real world. The 
quest takes its young hero Will and his 
various companions through wonders of 
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the ancient world — Angkor Wat, the Great 
Pyramid, the Nazca Lines, and more — with 
the ultimate aim of stopping a comet that 
threatens to wipe out the Earth and has 
arrested the development of human culture. 


It's a much grander story, and a much larger 
quest, than that of Sou/ Blazer. And yet the 
two games share much in common, including 
a direct narrative link. The comet plummeting 


“THE SUPER NES 
FOR SIM GAMES IN ITS 
FIRST FEW MONTHS...” 
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toward Earth is a relic of the “Blazer 
War,” a remnant from Soul Blazer's battle 
against the demonic Deathtoll. And there’s 
another, more direct connection as well: 
Should you manage to complete a complex 
sidequest that spans nearly the entirety of 
the adventure, you unlock a special battle 
against Solid Arm. Previously the ruler of 
a painting’s dream world, Solid Arm was 
the first boss of Soul Blazer...and based on 
his enhanced deadliness as Gaia’s secret 
superboss, he clearly spent the ensuing 
millennia working out. 


BEYOND THE «qv 


Then again, maybe Solid Arm wasn’t 
stronger so much as his new foe was 
weaker. As a normal young man, Will lacked 
the divine strength the Blazer possessed. 
Still, he wasn’t helpless; he battled foes 
with a surprisingly durable flute that 
served as the conduit for his latent psychic 
powers. On top of that, he gained the ability 
to transform into two separate beings 


THE OTHER RPGS 
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throughout the course of his quest: the dark 
knight Freedan, and a spirit warrior called 
Shadow who seemingly tapped into the 
ultimate Firebird magic from Soul Blazer. 


Will’s transformations allow Gaia’s dungeons 
to take on greater complexity than those 
of Soul Blazer, though they’re still a few 
notches beneath those of A Link to the Past. 
For the most part, Will’s alter-egos come 
into play for improving his combat efficacy; 
Freedan in particular proves to be an 
essential part of any boss-battling strategy 
(though the game does occasionally force 
you into tough battles as Will to mix things 
up). Overall, combat tends to be far more 
varied and challenging than in Soul Blazer. 


For the most part, though, Gaia is a game 
whose heart lies in its story. The narrative 
sits front and center, and entire sections of 
the game play out with the sort of linearity 
you'd expect from the more story-focused 


While not properly a part of the Heaven and Earth saga, Quintet’s final action-RPG 
— The Granstream Saga — merits a passing mention. The game came to America 
toward the middle of 1998 courtesy of THQ as part of the first wave of publishers 
trying to cash in on Final Fantasy VII’s success. 


THQ@ seemed at a loss for how to sell Americans on the game, but that’s not 
entirely the publisher’s fault. In reality, The Granstream Saga lacked much of its 
predecessors’ appeal; the story was far more typical anime-RPG fare, lacking the 
moral contemplation of the Super NES games. Worse, the game played horribly. 
Codevelopers Quintet and Shade put together a visually detailed but incredibly 


unoptimized game that slowed to a crawl if more than one other character appeared 
onscreen with the hero at a time. The clumsy controls and viewpoint bore a striking 
similarity to Falcom’s Brandish, though Granstream moved at a slower pace and 
lacked that game’s addictive sense of exploration. 


Quintet may have abandoned the action-RPG after Granstream, but it continued to 
dabble in role-playing ideas. Solo Crisis saw it returning to the god-game genre it had 
touched on with the original ActRaiser, dropping the side-scrolling portions in favor 
of something patterned after Populous. Project R attempted to add RPG narrative 
and growth elements to the racing genre. Finally we had Planet Laika, a bizarre RPG 
revolving around a dog-headed character with multiple personalities. 
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Final Fantasy games. There’s a stretch in 
the middle in which Will and his snottiest 
companion, the spoiled princess Kara, 
become trapped on a raft in the middle of 
the ocean for several weeks. It’s a pretty 
daring move, to be honest — the game 
grinds to a halt for a quarter of an hour in 
order to convey the isolation and tedium 
the pair experience while adrift. 


Generally speaking, while Gaia’s central 
narrative offers much greater nuance 
than that of Sou/ Blazer, it still tends to 
feel fairly on the nose. It’s in the game’s 
side interactions that Gaia truly excels. 
Characters ruminate on the meaning of life 
and the inevitability of death, seemingly 
good people pour their lives away with 
alcoholism, and a merciless bounty hunter 
— hired by Kara’s father, the king, who, 
like the errant monarch of Soul Blazer, 
has allowed his soul to become corrupt 
and twisted by greed — follows closely on 
Will’s heels. 


Particularly striking is the running 
sidequest attached to Solid Arm, which 
often requires you to make what can feel 
like morally compromising choices in order 
to collect 50 gems hidden throughout the 
world. One of the first gems you can collect 
forces you to betray a runaway slave to his 
master — the sort of awful choice that may 
fall under the “lawful” category according 
to codes of chivalry, but which feels like a 
horrible action for one human to perform 
against another. 


In the end, though, that’s the point: Solid 
Arm’s sidequest has been rigged to 
increase the reach of his slave trade. While 
turning in the runaway seems bleak and 
inhumane, it’s ultimately done in service 
of destroying the slave trade’s leader and 
improving the state of the world. Do you 
necessarily feel good about it? No. But 
Illusion of Gaia forces you to contemplate 
the darker side of humanity, and to 
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THE VANISHING OF QUINTET 

Quintet developed six games for Super NES (the Heaven and Earth saga, and 
oddball RPG satire Robotrek), and all but one had heavy ties to the role-playing 
genre. The company came by this interest naturally. Two of its key members — 
president Tomoyoshi Miyazaki and designer Masaya Mashimoto — worked on 
Nihon Falcom’s earliest Ys games, which played a seminal role in the advent of 
Japanese action-RPGs. 


The company developed another half-dozen projects for 32-bit consoles, but none 


managed to garner much critical acclaim. Worse, they were doomed to sell poorly. 
Quintet produced one final game in 1998: Godzilla Generations, a Japanese launch 
title for Sega Dreamcast. The fate of Quintet remains shrouded in uncertainty; 
former employees and collaborators refuse to speak about why the company went 
silent, or what its current state of existence might be. In the tight-lipped business 
culture of Japan, that usually means there’s nothing good to report. Speculation 
runs rampant as to the health and fortunes of Quintet’s founders, or of potential ties 
to organized crime gone wrong, but in the end the studio’s story effectively came to 


which becomes striking once Ark discovers 
his true nature and the role he’s played in 
the world’s dissolution. 


Despite a few rough patches, Terranigma 
remains one of the greatest RPGs that never 
came to the U.S (it did reach Europe). It’s a 
brilliant and complex conclusion to the most 
sophisticated saga of the 16-bit era, a series 
of games that dared to push the boundaries 
of console gaming and challenge players to 
contemplate the nature of good and evil. 


Quintet didn’t survive for long beyond the 
Super NES era, meaning that we never 
received a proper follow-up to these 
classics. But the studio managed to leave a 
remarkable legacy in that short time: five of 


a close nearly 20 years ago. 


question whether or not the ends always 
justify the means. While not without its 
flaws, Gaia was a brash and daring game. 


TERRANIGMA 

(TENCHI SOUZOU, 1995) 

By 1995 Enix had closed its U.S. office, 
and Americans missed out on a number 
of brilliant late-era Super NES RPGs. The 
most prominent of these, Dragon Quest 
V and VI, eventually made their way west 
on DS, but Terranigma remains stranded 
overseas. A pity, because in nearly every 
sense, Terranigma brought Quintet’s 
work on Super NES full circle. 

Narratively, Terranigma  seems_ to 
have fewer direct connections to its 
predecessors than those shared by 
Soul Blazer and Illusion of Gaia, but 
it nevertheless carries forward most 
of the themes and concepts that had 
characterized Quintet’s 16-bit action- 
RPGs. It builds on the action mechanics 
of Illusion of Gaia, but offers greater 


k 
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the most memorable and enduring games 
of the 16-bit era. 


mobility and combat options without the 
need for situational transformations. It 
features a dual-world scenario similar 
to Soul Blazer's, but both worlds feel 
far more expansive and developed. And 
there’s even a hint of ActRaiser’s sim 
mechanics, as protagonist Ark’s quest 
involves performing sidequests to build 
up the population and prestige of the 
towns he visits. 


LEVEL ITEM 


In a lot of ways, this also causes 
Terranigma to spin its wheels somewhat. 
So much of the game feels like a reprise 
of the earlier entries in the saga that 
there can sometimes be a sense of been 
there, done that to the whole affair. 
However, the story picks up steam in the 
latter portions of the adventure, and the 
lead-up to the final battle involves some 
shocking revelations pertaining both to 
the duality of the world and Ark himself. 
And along the way, the game explores 
plenty of nebulous moral territory, all of 
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A VISIT TO THE MORTAL KOMBAT MOVIE SET 


CINE-MALITY! ANDY EDDY REFLECTS ON HIS VISIT TO THE 


SET OF NEW LINE’S MORTAL KOMBAT FEATURE FILM. 


f you’ve ever wondered why it can 

take more than a year to put a 

Hollywood movie together, | found 

out firsthand. One day in 1994, | 

was invited by a movie studio’s 

PR person to spend an afternoon 
on the set of the first Mortal Kombat 
movie and interview 
its star, Christopher 
Lambert. 


Filming a big- 
budget movie takes 
forever. Cameras 


and_ lights’ are 
painstakingly 
set up on an 
elaborately 
decorated set — in 
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this case, in a hangar at Santa Monica 
Airport, dressed up with statues and 
stone to look much like an ancient temple. 
Actors get their make-up and hair done 
up just so, and then the performers run a 
small section of action and dialogue for 
a number of takes. When that portion of 
the scene is captured, the same scene is 
often shot again, with cameras moved 
to grab the action from a different angle 
and distance. 


It’s a meticulous procedure that offers the 
director a wide variety of shots that can 
be edited together (perhaps with special 
effects) into the final movie you'll see. 
There’s usually a continuity person there 
to make sure that every button, buckle, 
and flip of the collar is exactly as it was in 


BY ANDY EDDY 


all of the other shots of the same scene. 
The actual acting is halted frequently so 
measurements can be made between 
the scene’s focal point and the camera 
to keep consistency. Everything that 
happens is detailed and deliberate. 


So, yes, it’s really s-l-o-w. And the slow 
gets even slower when someone makes 
a mistake. Or a few. 


The scene | viewed has Lord Rayden 
(Lambert) walking down a moss-covered, 
stone staircase, with Liu Kang (Robin 
Shou), Sonya Blade (Bridgette Wilson) 
and Johnny Cage (Linden Ashby) trailing 
just behind, hanging on his every word. 
He’s sharing his thoughts about the 
upcoming Mortal Kombat tournament 


and why they need to worry about Shang 
Tsung’s unique power. 


As | watch the scene unfold, Lambert is 
leading the way with his hands clasped 
solemnly behind his back, thoughtfully 
preparing the trio for what they'll face, 
and then...Lambert blows a line. 


“Cut! Reset!” someone barks out from 
behind the camera. Everyone stops and 
goes back to their starting positions to do 
the scene over. 


The four return to the top of the steps, 
cameras and crew are back in place, 
someone yells “action!” and they start 
the scene again. And Lambert misses the 
line again. 


“Cut! Reset! Action!” 


Lambert flubs again. 


At this point, | could feel the frustration 
building in the room. This “Cut! Reset!” 
is followed by words of encouragement, 
because there’s nothing worse than 


fowl a 
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having a mood change during a scene, let 
alone the star actor having to think too 
much about the line he keeps tripping on. 
Worse, now the s-l-o-w has been joined 
by p-r-e-s-s-u-r-e. 


Everyone returns to position. The whole 
hangar falls silent in anticipation. Paul 
Anderson — the 30-year-old wunderkind 
directing his first major Hollywood project 
in only his second feature-film release — 
inhales and yells “action!” Lord Rayden 
leads his hopeful protégés down the steps 
and offers his encouragement...then again 
stumbles ever so slightly on the line. 


This time, before “Cut! Reset!” 
can be uttered, this take’s 
dialogue disaster is followed 
by an explosion. Not the 
bright flash of electricity 
and flame that the special- 
effects team will show him 
unloading against threats in the 
completed film, but a raw torrent of 
uncontrollable profanity and screaming 
that one would not expect from Rayden, 
the legendary god of lightning. 
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Lambert stomps and shouts and flails 
around on the stone steps for minutes... 
well, probably just a few seconds, but it 
felt like forever. 


The producers called an extended break 
to allow everyone to cool down and collect 
themselves. The next time they ran the 
scene, everything went as scripted and 
the production moved forward...slowly, 
but surely. 


Given the challenges the fresh-faced 
Anderson faced throughout the project, 
he put together a great cinematic 
version of Mortal Kombat — and 
undoubtedly one of the best 
game-to-movie translations 


ever made. However, as 
| found out later, that 
particular afternoon 


probably wasn’t the best 
one for Anderson’s mum 
and_ sis, visiting the set 
from their home in England, to 
proudly watch their son/brother make 
Hollywood magic. I, on the other hand, 
enjoyed the @#$% out of it. 


Veteran game journalist ANDY EDDY will share interesting and odd tales from across his career. Reach Andy at andy@readretro.com. 
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BY JOHN SZCZEPANIAK «gy 


A Brief Histon) of YS 


Embark on a quest through one of 


Japan's most important action-RPG series. 


YUZO 
KOSHIRO 
Renowned 


composer, best 
known Streets 
of Rage. Cre- 
ated music for 
the original Ys 
on PC-8801 
circa 1987, and 
its sequel, Ys II. 
Later composed 
for ActRaiser on 
SNES, a game 
by the creators 
of Ys. 
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HIROMASA 
IWASAKI 
Authored 


development 
tools for the 
Philips CD-i, 
helping define 
NEC’s CD-ROM 
add-on for the 
TurboGrafx-16. 
Instrumental 
in bringing 

the original Ys 
Book | & Il to 
an American 
audience. 


alcom’s Ys _ series is almost a 
national treasure in its native 
Japan. The first three games were 
technical showcases for NEC’s 
computer hardware, offering 
smooth screen movement and 
parallax scrolling, and enticed a generation 
of young developers. 


The following interview 
excerpts are taken from 
the first two volumes of 
my The Untold History 
of Japanese Game 
Developers series, which 
can be found on Amazon. 


Szczepaniak: How did you start with 
Falcom? 


Yuzo Koshiro: There was a magazine, 
LOGIN, and it posted a job listing for Falcom. 
So | applied, and took some original songs 
on a cassette tape. The company liked 
my music and used it. That’s how | started 
working for Falcom as part of the sound 
staff. This was in 1987. 


Szczepaniak: Your sister, Ayano Koshiro, 
was involved in several games. Can you 
tell us more? 


YK: | think she was influenced by me, 
and she also liked games. | liked to make 
music on the PC-88, but she liked to make 
pixel graphics on the computer. There was 
a company called Bullet Proof Software, 
and my sister and | both really liked its 
game The Black Onyx. BPS was planning 
to release a sequel called Fire Crystal. 
It held a pixel art contest where people 


would send in their graphics of monsters. 
My sister applied and won; the art she 
made was actually used in the game. So 
| think that encouraged her interest in the 
games industry. 


When | was working at Falcom | 
recommended her, saying that she won 
this contest. Eventually my sister started 
working for Falcom and became the main 
graphic designer for Ys /. She mostly did the 
monster designs, and that’s how her career 
started. So we followed a similar path. 


Szczepaniak: You worked on The Scheme 
for Bothtec. It’s a bit like Metroid! 


YK: The programmer actually was heavily 
influenced by Metroid! Bothtec was holding 
a game-programming contest, and The 
Scheme won. It was a game that my friend, 
myself, and my sister — the three of us — all 
made. 


Szczepaniak: In 1988 you were playing 
Ys [on the computer and... 


Hiromaza Iwasaki: Yes, that’s right! In the 
winter of 1988 | was enjoying Ys //, and 
Hudson’s Shinichi Nakamoto (Bomberman’s 
creator) came to my place and said, “do you 
want to convert it to PC Engine?” 


| replied, “I want to do it only if you accept 
my condition. Ys is one story made from 
two parts — Ys /and Ys //. | want to put both 
games on one CD, to promote the higher 
capacity of CDs.” 


Szczepaniak: You also worked on the 
American release with John Greiner. 


HI: He was the main translator for Ys Book 
/& Il. | would read all the dialogue, one line 
at a time to John, and he would translate 
them into English. At the end of the year, in 
1990, we received the “Game of the Year” 
award in Omni magazine. 


Szczepaniak: For many American players, 
your version of Ys was their first. 


HI: | changed all of the game’s balance 
and all the text. You need to understand 
that in Japan, Ys / and Ys /I are really 
famous games. Everyone loves them. But 
| felt the text in the originals didn’t explain 
the background. | couldn’t change it for 
Japan though, because a lot of players 
would complain. 


But | knew that Americans did not know 
this game, and | wanted to explain it. The 
background, characters, everything. So 
| changed a lot of text. For example, first 
we'd translate the text from Japanese 
directly. Then John Greiner would ask, “hey 
Iwasaki, what’s this?” And then | explained 
and John wrote some new text. So | think 
that Ys Book | & Il for the USA is really the 
best version! 


Szczepaniak: You’ve complained about 
historical errors on sites like Wikipedia. 


HI: Yes. For example, Japanese Wikipedia 
said Hashimoto and Miyazaki made Ys / 
and Ys /I as two separate projects. This is 
not true. The original plan for Ys included 
the contents of both games. However, that 
would be too much content for the floppy 
disk capacity of the era, so they decided 
just to make the first half. Then, after Ys 
was a hit, the sequel was greenlit. | know 
because of the comments in the source 
code for the originals. 


Szczepaniak: Hudson made Ys / & II for 
PC Engine, then in 1993 developed Ys 
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IV: Dawn of Ys. There was an unrelated 
version for SFC by Tonkinhouse. Why did 
Hudson develop Ys /V independently? 


HI: You need to understand that Falcom’s Ys 
series was one of the biggest games in Japan, 
while Hudson’s version of Ys for PC Engine 
was one of best conversions. So obviously 
Hudson wanted to make a new Ys, and kind 
of ordered Falcom, “make another Ys title!” 
But Falcom didn’t have the resources. As | 
said, almost all the programmers and artists 
had quit. So instead they supplied Hudson 
with some material. 


Szczepaniak: When you joined Falcom, 
had you played the first two Ys games? 


Kouji Yokota: Yes. | was interested in the 
techniques Falcom used. The scrolling was 
quite smooth, and the visual presentation, 
the speed, was fast. Telenet wasn’t slow 
with regards to displaying visuals, but 
Falcom had the highest quality. | had 
always been interested in finding out how 
they did it. 


Szczepaniak: How did you feel when you 
saw Ys Ill was a side-scroller? 


KY: When joining the company | didn’t know 
| was to be involved in Ys /I/. | was only told 
they were in the process of developing a 
side-scrolling action game. The project was 
simply referred to as “that side-scrolling 
action game.” Link’s Adventure on the 
Famicom inspired them to create it. 


At that time | didn’t really think it was 
possible to have parallax or multiscrolling 
on computers. When we distributed the 
demonstration disk to retail stores, they 
were very surprised and there was a lot 
of reaction. 


The main character wasn’t important, 
so Adol was temporarily used, just for 


loe Ridge. of Noltia 


m John Greiner (far left): “Hudson would 
rent out a 747 for a week and send 400- 
plus employees on an all-expenses-paid 
holiday to places like Guam and Australia. 
Pretty fun company!” 
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KOUJ 
YOKOTA 

Mr. Yokota 

has worked for 
Quintet, spun off 
from Falcom, as 
well as Telenet 
and Game Arts, 
in addition to 
being head of 
Shade, which 
itself spun off 
from Quintet. 
He did graphics 
design and map 
layouts for Ys III. 
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JUN 
NAGASHIMA 
A programmer 
with Falcom for 
many years, Mr. 
Nagashima not 
only created 
the Popful Mail 
series, but was 
involved with 
porting Ys I/II 

to the X68000 
computer, and 
later creating 
Ys V: Lost Kefin, 
Kingdom of 
Sand, for Super 
Famicom. 


development. It was provisional. Later on 
the designer thought that because Adol was 
the provisional character, he had to use him! 
So everyone decided, oh well, we'll just use 
Adol. Then in order to market the product, 
we decided we had to name it Ys III. 


Szczepaniak: They added the Ys name? 


KY: Yes. When the time came for us to 
launch the game, management decided 
Ys Ill would sell better. It was considered to 
be “Ys Gaiden” in the beginning, and they 
were originally thinking of coming up with 
Ys Ill separately. But because of various 
circumstances they decided to call the 
game Ys //I at the last minute. 


With respect to the story, when | joined most 
of the parts were undecided, so the designers 
had the discretion to design whatever they 
wanted, and came up with level layouts 
which were later compiled into a story. Most 
of the maps were non-existent, such as for 
the town, so | did a lot of drawing which was 
added to the game later on. | was mainly 
responsible for creating the maps, and also 
the graphics for enemies and bosses. 


Szczepaniak: You created the maps? 


KY: | had to think about the layout. We knew 
that Ys /I/ would have a story, so in the maps 
there were already parts decided for the 
story, So we had to accommodate those. | 
would be asked to shape the map to have 
an event happen at a particular point. When 
a map was finished someone would add an 
event, so again | had to modify it accordingly. 
Then we’d say we should extend the map, to 
give more emotion to it. Or we changed the 
map, or would direct the scene so that when 
the character moves a little the boss appears. 


Szczepaniak: You left Falcom in 1991, so 
you saw Hashimoto and Miyazaki form 
Quintet? 


KY: Actually | wanted to leave with them. 
| was friends with Hashimoto-san; we’d 
go out for drinks and visit each other’s 
homes. But you know, | had a family to 
look after, so | didn’t take the adventure of 
leaving the company just yet. Falcom was a 
conservative company, and consoles were 
gaining momentum rather than computers. 
We had a desire to do console games 
when at Falcom, but the company said 


no. Nintendo’s cartridge business was 
considered high risk. As a creator, | was 
frustrated by this attitude. We wanted to 
make an action game for consoles that 
was similar to Ys //l, but couldn’t do that. 
Only later we realized these desires when 
developing ActRaiser. 


Szczepaniak: Describe the start of Popful 
Mail. It was made from Ys assets, right? 


Jun Nagashima: It started on PC-88. After 
being assigned to game development | 
was first involved with the development for 
Ys Ill. After Ys Ill ended, almost all of the 
associated staff quit Falcom. 


The section manager said, “you’re capable 
of programming, why not come up with 
something?” But | was the only programmer, 
and | had no graphic data to work with! But 
he said just fiddle around with whatever 
was already there. | created a prototype by 
reusing existing assets, which became the 
basis for Popful Mail. 


Szczepaniak: Tell me about Ys V. 


JN: At the time Ys was known for its battle 
system of defeating enemies by bumping 
into them, but implementing that system 
on the SFC felt a little bland, and so we 
experimented with various ideas by trial 
and error. Few staff who had developed the 
previous titles in the Ys series were still at 
Falcom, so we enjoyed a fairly high degree 
of freedom in making the new game. 


Meanwhile, a separate team was working 
on The Legend of Heroes 3, and | did some 
playtesting. The game retained an overhead 
view, but also introduced a concept of 
height. | thought this was highly original, and 
tried to incorporate this system into the new 
Ys to deepen the action. This was how Ys V 
came about. Unfortunately, | personally feel 
that the result was of middling quality. | still 
regret not making a better game. ™ 


BOULDER DASH 
INTELLIVISION ROCKS! 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF BOULDER DASH 


ON INTELLIVISION 


ou may have fond memories of 
commanding Rockford as he 
dug through caves and collected 
gems on your Commodore 64. If 
you were a masochist, you may 
have found joy when he was crushed in 
an avalanche or obliterated by an under- 
ground explosion on the NES. But if you 
only owned an Intellivision growing up, 
you were left out of the Boulder Dash fun. 


This spelunker’s nightmare first rocked 
Atari 8-bit computers back in ’84, and 
has been ported to dozens of plat- 
forms. Now, having finally arrived on 
Mattel’s console in March 2015, this 
new edition was well worth the wait. 


When the founder of Elektronite, Valter 
Prette, reached out to First Star Software 
back in 2005, he found them to be rigor- 
ous negotiators. William Moeller, presi- 
dent of Elektronite, says “First Star is very 
protective of their intellectual property 
and required that the game be copub- 
lished. What this means, in a practical 
sense, is that every aspect of the game 


BY MICHAEL THOMASSON 


must be approved by First 
Star. We were very aware 
that this was their baby. That 
means if we did something 
they didn’t like, be that art or 
gameplay aspects, they had 
the right to pull the plug.” 


Uncertain but anxious, 
Moeller signed the con- 
tract and _ nondisclosure 
documents protecting the 
source code and other 
First Star secrets. Rather abruptly, the 
informal company felt like they were 
“suddenly playing in the big leagues.” 


First Star granted a two-year partnership. 
This meant Elektronite needed a _ pro- 
grammer who was dependable and ca- 
pable of meeting the stringent deadline. 
They looked no further than Scott Nudds, 
a key support person involved in the de- 
velopment of the world’s first Intellivision 
emulator, published as /ntellivision Lives! 
by Intellivision Productions. 


While Nudds had Intellivision experience, 
much time had passed since the ‘90s, and 
he realized he had forgotten everything 
he knew. Furthermore, the Boulder Dash 
source code, designed for the Atari 6502, 
would not make for an easy port to the 
Intellivision’s 16-bit processor. Scott end- 
ed up writing a new game engine from 
scratch. 


TESTER TALK 

| took time to chat with retro gamer Mi- 
chael Bergeron about the Intellivision ver- 
sion. “The team was having trouble com- 
pleting all the caves. | was a huge fan of 
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Boulder Dash when | was a 
kid, so | gave it a shot.” 


Bergeron suggests that Ele- 
kronite’s version of Boulder 
Dash “is truly the definitive 
version of the game” and 
he makes a good argument. 
“This is one of those games 
that is really suited to the 
Intellivision controller. The 
sweeping motion of the 
disc allows for an elegance 
in gameplay that you don’t find on other 
contemporary controllers. It’s amazing 
how much they’ve been able to get out of 
this system. It has all the complex puzzle 
solving of the original with a few great 
Easter eggs to help players and even 
add value to their purchase. Three great 
additions are an auto-centering feature, 
the ability to view a cave after Rockford 
dies, and five brand-new bonus caves.” 


It may have arrived 30 years late, but the 
extra care given to Boulder Dash on Intel- 
livision made it shine. Expanding on the 
original instead of simply porting an al- 
ready-great game adds real value to this 
particular version. * 
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PS FROM THE DESK OF THE COMMISSIONER: 


PATHE CULOEN RULES 


=) THE COMMISH SHARES HIS THREE GOLDEN 
RULES FOR ENJOYING ZELDA GAMES. 


BY PATRICK SCOTT PATTERSON 


he calendar on the corner of the 

desk here at Commish Headquar- 

ters tells me that this year marks 

the 30th birthday for The Legend 
of Zelda. The magical day was February 
21, 1986, to be exact, when Link first took 
the wooden sword and wandered into 
the hands of Nintendo Famicom players 
in Japan. It eventually came stateside in 
August of 1987 following a series of really 
weird television commercials. 


Videogame franchises come and go, but 
some stick around for the long term. There 
was little doubt Ze/da would be one of the 
latter the first time we played it, even when 
we ran out of bombs at the most annoying 
times. Sadly, some self-proclaimed Legend 
of Zelda old schoolers only go back to Oc- 
arina of Time. From the perspective of this 
particular office chair, that’s unacceptable. 


Here are the commissioner’s rules for any 
and all Legend of Zelda superfans. Fail- 
ure to abide by these rules is punishable 
with a complete playthrough of Zelda’s 
Adventure for the Philips CD-i, a method 
of torture outlawed in seven countries. 


COMMISSIONER’S ZELDA RULE #1: 
You must play the original three games. 


| was stunned to speak to a die-hard Leg- 
end of Zelda fan at E3 last year, only to 


learn they had never played the original 
three titles. To fully understand and appre- 
ciate the roots of the franchise, you must 
have played the original two 8-bit titles, 
The Legend of Zelda and Zelda II: The Ad- 
venture of Link, as well as The Legend of 
Zelda: A Link to the Past. 


You also must complete them in full, and 
without using any online walkthrough 
guides or premade maps. Look, kids, we 
didn’t have access to that stuff back in 
the day. When you perform your required 
playthroughs of these original classics, 
you are going to have to do it like we did. 
In the original game, that means you’re 
going to have to try to burn every damn 
bush in the game, wander around dun- 
geons aimlessly until that music is forever 
stuck in your head, and find all those heart 
containers on your own. 


This is the videogame version of having to 
walk to school barefoot and uphill in a rag- 
ing snowstorm, only in this case it’s actu- 
ally how we had to do it. And fun. 


COMMISSIONER’S ZELDA RULE #2: 
You must respect The Adventure of Link. 


Yes, the second installment of the se- 
ries was a pretty big departure from the 
first one. Yes, those floating bubbles will 
knock you into a pit whenever they de- 
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cide to do so. Yes, the sound effect you 
hear when an enemy encounter takes 
place on the overworld is annoying. Nev- 
ertheless, you will respect Ze/da Il: The 
Adventure of Link. 


The Commissioner’s Office has noted that 
few complaints existed about this sequel 
until the Internet painted it as some sort of 
unfair beast. You will respect it, play it, and 
beat it. Don’t tell me that the Shadow Link 
is too hard, either, when all you have to do 
is kneel in the left corner and rapidly thrust 
your sword until he dies. 


COMMISSIONER’S ZELDA RULE #3: 
Go for the gold. 


Yes, the gray cartridges contain the same 
game, but the original gold ones are the 
must-haves. It truly helped make them feel 
like something special back when they 
were new, and if you are going to try and 
understand, younglings, you need to do it 
right. Gold or bust. 


So there you have it, Legend of Zelda 
fans. It’s dangerous to go alone, and even 
more dangerous to skip the original three 
classics. You'll never have more fun learn- 
ing your videogame history. * 


PATRICK SCOTT PATTERSON is a videogame veteran who always ran out of bombs when fighting Dodongo — and he liked it. 
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MAGAZINE 


Nintendo Power is no more... but its legacy lives on, thanks to the 
Nintendo Force! When NP shipped its final issue three years ago, a dream 
team of the most well-known Nintendo journalists from around the world 
assembled to take up its torch with an all-new spiritual successor. The first 
issue of NF Magazine went on sale on January 11, 2013 — exactly one month 
after Nintendo Power ended —- and we’ve been running with new editions 
ever since: 20 in total so far, with Issue #21 now in the works! 


What’s more, each new issue of NF not only brings you the classic news, 
reviews, previews and interviews you remember from the Nintendo Power 
days, but also unique features, comics and fold-out wall posters! Yep, a 
double-sided wall poster is included with each new edition (and you don’t 
have to peel back any staples to remove them, either). 


Would you like to know more? Check us out on Patreon, where we’ve 
already cracked the Top 30 for all-time most-supported projects! 


Patreon.com/NintendoForce 


(If you become a patron, tell us RETRO sent you and get a free Digital Back Issue Bundle containing our last two years’ worth of issues!) 
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